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Aid to the Ailing: the Active School Library 


By Rose McGlennon * 


N no other way can the school library 

better prove its worth than by the help 
it gives the child who needs it most. He 
may be a child who has reading difficul- 
ties, or one who is failing in one or more 
school subjects, or a behavior problem: 
frequently he is all three. 

A summer reading clinic conducted by 
the school of education of Western Re- 
serve University indicates the battery of 
specialists that can be trained upon the 
child who fails in reading. A physician 
looked to his health, an oculist examined 
his eyes, a psychologist gave him intelli- 
gence tests, a reading specialist diagnosed 
his errors in reading, two social workers 
visited his home to discover his person- 
ality maladjustments and his emotional 
responses, a psychiatrist interpreted these 
data in terms of the individual as a 
whole, a classroom teacher studied his 
ability to adjust himself socially to the 
other members of the class, and a student 
tutor gained the child’s confidence and 
found out his interests. Then at a staff 
meeting each specialist gave a detailed 
report, and remedial measures were 
worked out. When one considers that 
the object of these efforts by an imposing 
corps of experts was a small child of 
eight or ten years, the procedure looks a 
bit comic. But children who had never 
before been able to read were well- 
started toward normal success at the end 
of a few weeks’ time, thus insuring not 
only their progress in school but their 
release from various personality defects 
that grew out of their sense of failure. 
* Libearion, Senior High School, Rockford, IIL, 
author of “Readers’ Adviser: the Active School Li- 
brary” in our November 1937 issue. 


But who was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence from this learned coterie? The li- 
brarian. Would not his services have 
been useful, since the teachers sought at- 
tractive and easy books in line with the 
hobbies of their small charges? How 
much more is he needed in a reading 
clinic for high school students, since the 
scope of available books becomes so much 
too large for any one teacher to know in- 
timately! The librarian who discovers 
that work in remedial reading is being 
performed or planned in his_ school 
should at once volunteer his services in 
cooperation, and find how grateful the 
educators will be for any help in this 
still experimental field. He should in any 
case train himself in the principles of 
remedial reading and give backward 
readers suggestions in individual confer- 
ences with them. 

The child who is. failing in his school 
work (often of course as a result of 
reading difficulties) should be given 
books on how to study and guided in the 
use of the index and the table of con- 
tents. If the low grades are the result 
of reference work undone or book re- 
ports neglected, the librarian should be 
able to give appreciable assistance. Still 
more should he endeavor to find the 
child’s interests, avocational and voca- 
tional, so that in case the pupil finally 
“flunks out,” he will at least be able to 
continue his education in books. When 
the veteran repeater in English reads an 
article on Edison in Harper's Magazine 
and requests highly technical books on 
electricity, when the girl who fails every 
subject devours biology books for fun, 
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when a very lazy boy cannot find enough 
books on paleontology to suit his growing 
appetite, one need not give up hope for 
their future success, even if they do not 
fit well into the pattern of school life. 


Behavior Problems 


The most interesting group of all is 
that of “behavior problems”—those 
whom we are sometimes tempted to bar 
from our respectable domain. But if we 
do win their friendship and set them on 
the road to a happier adjustment with 
the world, what a satisfaction it is! 
There is more rejoicing in heaven over 
one sinner saved. . . 

Miles, shifty, thieving, sullen, who lost 
four library books. . . Vivian, child of 
an insane mother and a drunkard father, 
lying, sadistic, kleptomaniac, guilty of all 
the misdemeanors known to school rou- 
tine, yet a voracious reader and the affec- 
tionate possessor of a private aquar- 
ium. . . Peter, an ugly, noisy hunchback, 
who barely got along in his school work, 
but who read histories of the Overland 
Trail and begged to buy and to take 
home to keep the Remington pictures dis- 
played on the library bulletin board 
(note: he did not try to steal them). . . 
Paul, a perpetual tack under the smooth- 
running tire of school order, whose en- 
trance was ever the rising of the curtain 
on a raucous show, but who teased to be 
allowed to “tend bar” as he termed the 
work of the desk assistant. (He was per- 
mitted.).... Lee, a devil-may-care hitch- 
hiker, who chuckled over Franck’s V aga- 
bond Journey and may yet write one of 
his own. . . Jack, dark, wizened, a vet- 
eran truant, with several suspensions in 
his record, who begged me to suggest 
more books for him to read and re- 
sponded most gratefully. . . Sylvia, an 
Italian beauty of low I.Q., who smelled 
overpoweringly of the heavy incense she 
used for face powder, who was forced at 
times to leave class because her mind 
“went blank,” who instantly took offense 
at any word that sounded like criticism— 
a library patron who had never heard of 
an encyclopedia, a girl timid, sulky, yet 
appreciative. 

What can the library do for these 
people and dozens like them? It has one 
immense advantage over every other 
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school agency, for it can reach all pupils 
in unadulterated friendliness. Teachers, 
however pleasant, must be approached 
warily, if you are a bad boy, for they 
hold the power to flunk you or to inflict 
some punishment; even the best of prin- 
cipals cannot prevent “being called into 
the office” from exuding a faint flavor of 
doom: and perhaps even the health office 
has a scent of hospital antiseptics. But 
nobody can be afraid of the library: the 
librarian will not give you a poor mark 
or suspend you from school or order you 
to part with your tonsils. He will just 
try to give you what you want and to 
help you out. The library itself is an 
attractive, inviting, comfortable sort of 
room with a smiling face: and in the 
nicest corner of all, equipped with deep- 
cushioned chairs and surrounded by the 
newest and most fascinating books is the 
desk of the readers’ adviser. When you 
are called in for your monthly confer- 
ence, you know that you will not be sub- 
mitted to yet another inquisition ending 
in reproof and punishment: the librarian 
is not just another person-in-authority 
who wants to “pick on you.” He asks 
nothing of you, no report, no theme, no 
problem to hand in; he doesn’t compel 
you to read anything ; indeed he may ask 
you for suggestions for books worth 
recommending to others. 


Conducting the Interview 


This interview must be handled with 
the greatest tact. There must be nothing 
formal or forbidding in the librarian’s 
manner: he must eschew questions as 
much as possible and reproofs entirely, 
and be, as always, a friend at the pupil’s 
service. Never must his manner say, 
“Johnny, how appalling that you hate to 
read! Knowledge is power. (No one can 
convince Johnny of that—yet.) And how 
disgusting that you are flunking your 
English. What on earth is the matter 
with you?” but rather, “Well, Johnny, | 
see you’ve had some trouble getting in 
your book reports. What’s the matter, 
were all the good books out? Oh, you 
don’t ever read anything. . . What did 
Popeye do this morning? . . . You see, 
you do read the cartoons. Here’s a whole 
book of them (Webster’s The Timid 
Soul) that you might like to see: here’s 
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Miss McGlennon of the Rockford, Ill., High School Library advises a group of students. 


Caspar Milquetoast standing in the rain 
deciding that he won’t wait another hour 
to lend that man one hundred dollars. 
And here’s another... Yes, I think 
your teacher will give you credit for that 
one. 5 

300ks must be selected for ailing 
pupils with the greatest care. It is the 
experience of teachers of remedial read- 
ing that books easy enough for the slow 
and unwilling reader often antagonize 
him by their juvenile style or content. 
For this reason, do not ignore the lists 
prepared for the adult reader by Felsen- 
thal, Hoit, and Edge, altho their titles 
are for the most part too difficult. Gray 
and Leary’s What Makes a Book Read- 
able lists in an appendix 350 books which 
were analyzed for 8 elements of diffi- 
culty: number of different hard words, 
number of personal pronouns, percentage 
of monosyllables, average sentence length, 
percentage of different words, number of 


easy words, number of prepositional 
phrases, and number of simple sentences. 
The range of difficulty extends from 2.06 
(the easiest) to—.26 (the hardest): 
those with a score of .85 or more are 
easy books, many of which are suited for 
poor high school readers: for instance, 
Aldrich’s A Lantern in Her Hand and 
Welzl’s Thirty Years in the Golden 
North. 


Psychological Factors 


But psychological factors are of more 
importance in making a book readable to 
an individual child than those that can be 
analyzed. Desire to read a book for 
what it has to say will help him surmount 
the obstacles of difficult vocabulary and 
sentence structure. For this reason, 
cater at first to the prejudices of the 
child who dislikes reading. Perhaps he 
objects to books written in the first per- 
son singular, without pictures, without 
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conversation, over 300 pages in length, 
etc." An attractive format is most im- 
portant in luring him to a book, for he 
judges much by outward show ; excessive 
size, thin paper, small type, dark bind- 
ings, and small margins are forbidding to 
all of us: how much more so to one who 
reads unwillingly ! 

Sometimes the child’s prejudice is 
against books themselves: to him they 
are not frigates to bear him lands away, 
but print-sprinkled pounds of paper, 
symbolizing boredom, drudgery, and a 
sense of failure, and best put to useful 
purposes such as pressing flowers and 
holding doors open. The popularity of 
Life and its manifold imitators gives us 
a hint for such people: books which con- 
fine their reading matter to a few cap- 
tions—such books as Floherty’s Movie- 
makers, Lambert’s Talking Wires, Hine’s 
Men at Work, Durry’s The Beauty of 
Flight, Ditmars’ Prehistoric Animals— 
may win over some stubborn book-haters. 
Collections of cartoons by Briggs, Mc- 
Cutcheon, and Webster have in my ex- 
perience proved to be useful entering 
wedges. 

Hobby books have been used to teach 
backward children who could scarcely 
read a word, since a motor response was 


called forth in following directions for 


cutting out a doll’s dress or making a 
simple boat model. Older children often 
feel their first good will toward the li- 
brary when it provides them with a book 
to help them in their hobbies. In par- 
ticular most boys respond to books about 
sports: they wear no “sissy” air about 
them, as do so many books. From Weis- 
muller’s Swimming the American Crawl 
they are easily led to Paddock’s The 
Fastest Human and Johnston’s Famous 
American Athletes and are reading biog- 
raphy without knowing it (and don’t tell 
them!). 

Ring Lardner’s baseball stories com- 
bine sport interest with humor, an ele- 
ment so much ignored in standard lists 
of children’s books. Altho the child of 
low I.Q. cannot appreciate wit of much 

‘In a group of 153, 110 objected to books of 
poetry; 103 to those without conversation; 100 to 
those in fine print; 65 to those without pictures; 
54 to those taking place in olden times; 52 to those 
written in the first person singular; 46 to those worn 


from much reading; and 36 to those that not many 
other people had read. 
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subtlety, he loves to laugh, and should be 
offered a chance to do so. Stories of 
boys’ mischief—Penrod, Little Orvie, 
The Varmint, Tom Sawyer—are peren- 
nially popular. 


Ways to Beguile 


Perhaps nothing is so beguiling as a 
good story. Most librarians know hun- 
dreds of titles in fiction which appeal to 
children who read little—stories dealing 
with sports, aviation, Western adventure, 
and murders. Some can be found that 
are not utterly beyond the pale of literary 
respectability. Stories of the mounted 
police, such as Thomas Longstreth’s /n 
Scarlet and Plain Clothes and Katherine 
Mayo’s Standard-bearers are almost sure- 
fire with boys. Repeatedly I have placed 
before a restless, wriggling, mischief- 
plotting lad the story /srael Drake from 
the latter collection with the invitation to 
try it out. If he didn’t like it after the 
first paragraph he needn’t read it. But it 
requires only the first sentence, ‘Israel 
Drake was a bandit for the simple love 
of the thing” to win him from the paths 
of sin. A beautiful quiet descends over 
his table as he follows Israel’s adven 
tures to their close; if only I knew a 
hundred such stories! 

It is probably unnecessary to sound a 
warning against stories set in foreign 
countries or in remote ages. The average 
failing child has not only a youthful pre 
occupation with the here and now, but 
an ignorance of historical and geographi- 
cal background that makes such books 
impossible to understand. Archaic lan- 
guage or dialects—such as the Scotch in 
the Little Minister—are as difficult for 
him as Greek. We must begin here with 
pictures and very simple travel and his 
tory books to build up the missing back 
grounds. 


Most of these suggestions have con- 
cerned the child for whom reading is 
difficult or distasteful, as is usually the 
case with the ailing. But occasionally a 
behavior problem is an inveterate reader, 
so much so that his teachers complain 
that he wastes all his time on reading to 
the detriment of his studies. My own 





opinion is that if he didn’t read he would 
probably not study anyway and that as 
(Continued on page 385) 











From Poe to Hammett 


A FOUNDATION LIST OF DETECTIVE FICTION 
Compiled by Howard Haycraft * 


HE detective story is ninety-odd years old. 

Yet only in the last ten or fifteen has it 
come to be accepted for what it really is— 
one of the most vigorous and virile forms of 
modern writing: in Philip Guedalla’s much- 
quoted phrase, “the proper recreation of noble 
minds.” As one result of this belated recog- 
nition, the genre has thus far almost com- 
pletely escaped the attention of bibliographers 
and list-makers. Concurrently, the present 
astonishing rate of publication of detective 
stories makes some sort of foundation selec- 
tion doubly desirable for librarians and read- 
ers alike. 


The list printed below has been put together 
in the hope of filling this need—and in the 
hope of (possibly) rescuing from undeserved 
oblivion some of the older “landmarks” in the 
field. For the latter reason, and also because 
space restrictions made some dividing line im- 
perative, inclusion is limited to authors who 
had definitely “arrived” before the years which 
marked the best work of Dashiell Hammett 
(t.e., about 1930-31). This admittedly arbitrary 
limitation is intended as no disparagement of 
more recent writers, for at no time in the 
history of the detective story have as many 
consistently competent and enjoyable books ap- 
peared as in the last five or six seasons. In 
support of this statement, one needs only to 
call to mind the names of such skilled new- 
comers as Margery Allingham, David Frome, 
Rex Stout, Mignon Eberhart, John Dickson 
Carr, Phoebe Atwood Taylor, Ellery Queen, 
Francis Iles, Georgette Heyer, Timothy Fuller, 
Stuart Palmer, Anthony Rolls, Richard Hull— 
to name but a few of many. But the Alling- 
hams and the Fromes are well able to take 
care of themselves (or await some later list). 
Any primary list of detective fiction must of 
necessity concern itself chiefly with the earlier 
writers whose labors raised the form to its 
present standing; the pioneers who blazed the 
trail and the second generation who tilled the 
soil. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this list is primarily one of authors rather than 
of books. For chronological convenience the 
attempt has been made to indicate each au- 
thor’s earliest representative work in the field 
In some cases the books thus listed are also 
important per se, and the fact is duly noted 

*Member of The H. W. Wilson Company staff; 


editor of The Boys’ Sherlock Holmes and The Boys’ 
Book of Great Detective Stories (Harper). : 


in the annotations. In a few other cases au 
have been listed for 
reasons, and are 
Otherwise, the list is to be 
mainly suggestive—to bring reader and write: 
together. Almost any detective story by any 
author on the list will be found to be a su- 
perior example of its type and kind, depend- 
ing, of course, on the reader’s individual pref 
erences. Not all readers will like all authors 
nor has the compiler been able to include all 
authors whom some readers will think should 
be represented. 

To make the selection as authoritative as 
possible, it has been based largely on the criti 
cal writings of such recognized specialists in 
the subject as Dorothy Sayers, Willard Hunt 
ington Wright, H. Douglas Thomson, John 
Carter, Carolyn Wells, E. M. Wrong, and thi 
all too inaccessible Scribner Bookstore catalog 
of detective first editions. Whenever 
annotations have been chosen from these au- 
thorities: to whom grateful acknowledgment is 
hereby made. Supplementary names, to round 
out the list, have been added on the basis of 
the compiler’s own study, complemented by in 
dustrious reference to the Book Review Digest 
and Booklist. 

In keeping with current trends, the list has 
been limited to the bona fide detective story 
to the exclusion of its “cousins,” the mystery 
story and the crime story, and their numerous 
“in-laws.” There have been many definitions 
of the detective story; for our purposes it 
will be sufficient to quote John Carter’s prac 
tical rule (from New Paths in Book-Collect 
ing) as the basis upon which authors and their 
works were accepted or rejected for the pres 
ent list: “If we decide, as surely we must, 
that a detective story within the meaning of 
the act must be mainly occupied with detection 
and must contain a proper detective 
amateur or professional), it is clear 
tery crime 1 even 
Secret Service stories, will have to be ex- 
cluded unless any particular example can show 
some authentic detective The exclu 
sion of these other types is not intended as 
criticism; they, too, have a legitimate place in 
recreational fiction; but that place is not in a 
list of detective stories. 

Since the list is frankly rather: 
than definitive, some out-of-print titles have 
included. Such titles, however, will be 
found more or less readily obtainable, if de 
sired, at reasonable thru the 


thors purely historical 


designated accordingly 


considered as 


feasible, 


(whethei 
that mys- 


stories, stories, 


storis S, SDV 


strain.” 


suggestive 
bee n 


prices usual 
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second-hand sources (a field which might 
profitably be cultivated by more libraries than 
now make use of it). It is even conceivable 
that a concentrated demand by libraries might 
induce publishers to bring certain worthy 
works back into print. 

With the budgetary problems of the Amer- 
ican library system in mind, cheap editions and 
reprints have been recommended whenever 
possible. Likewise, omnibuses, with their 
much-for-little value (some libraries find it 
worthwhile to buy and re-bind them in indi- 
vidual volumes), have frequently been listed in 
preference to single titles. For the benefit of 
those readers who favor the short detective 
story in quantity, a selected number of the 
better anthologies has been added to the gen- 
eral titles. 

The listing is alphabetical, by author. At the 
end of the list an index of detectives will be 
found. 


(*) indicates ‘‘for first consideration” 


Anderson, Frederick Irving 
Book of murder. 1930 Dutton $2 
Detectives: Deputy Parr, Orlo Sage 
“Ten unusual detective stories. They 
are well written, the characterization is 
excellent, the plots well contrived—but 
their real claim to distinction lies in the 
authenticity of the New England at- 
mosphere in which the action of most of 
them takes place.”"" Outlook 
A first-rate specimen of American de- 
tective writing that is too often over- 
looked 


Bailey, Henry Christopher 
* Call Mr Fortune. 1921 Dutton $2 
The first Reginald Fortune book 
“(Mr Bailey's] atmosphere of suspense 
and curiosity is attained with lightness 
of touch and his detective achieves in- 
dividuality without pomposity.’’ Dorothy 
Sayers 
“(Mr Fortune] has made a permanent 
and unquestioned place for himself among 
the first half-dozen protagonists of de- 
tective fiction.’’ Willard Huntington 
Wright 
Barr, Robert 
Triumphs of Eugéne Valmont. 
pleton $1.50 
“[Eugéne Valmont] unquestionably be- 
longs in our category of famous sleuths.”’ 
Willard Huntington Wright 
Principally of historical 
better Valmont stories will 
anthologies 


Belloc, Hilaire 
Emerald of Catherine the Great (ill. by 
G. K. Chesterton). 1926 Harper $2.50 


“Very_ bright and farcical burlesque.”’ 
Boston Transcript 


A classic spoof of the detective story 


Bentley, Edmund Clerihew 
* Trent’s last case. 1930 Knopf $2 (first 
published 1913 as “Woman in black’) 

Detective: Philip Trent 


“A book which can hold 
any detective story ever written.”’ 
Carter : 


1906 Ap- 


interest; the 
be found in 


its own with 
John 
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“An acknowledged masterpiece.’’ Doro- 


thy Sayers 

““*Trent’s last case’ by E. C. Bentley 
is to be mentioned with reverence.’’ Caro- 
lyn Wells 

“Mr Bentley’s book, though unconven- 
tional in its conception, is a masterpiece."’ 
Willard Huntington Wright 


Berkeley, Anthony, pseud. (Cox, Anthony 
Berkeley) 
Layton court mystery. 
published 1925) 
The first Roger Sheringham book 


“Mr Berkeley’s Roger Sheringham is a 
less serious edition of [E. C. Bentley's] 
Philip Trent.’’ H. Douglas Thomson 


All the Berkeley books are good 


Grosset 75c (first 


Biggers, Earl Derr | 
* Charlie Chan omnibus. 
Contents: House without 
Behind that curtain (1928); 
keys (1932) 
Another 
Chan’s caravan’”’ 


1936 Grosset $1 


a key (1925); 
Keeper of the 


omnibus collection * ‘‘Charlie 
(1937 Grosset $1) in- 
cludes: Chinese parrot (1926); Black camel 
(1929); Charlie Chan carries on (1930) 


“Earl Derr Biggers wrote detective fic- 


tion that was also good literature. As 
the exponent of the philosophy and wit 
of a race, Charlie Chan takes his place 


in the gallery of literary notables whose 


pungency ‘lingers on the lips of living 
men.’ "’ Nation 
Bramah, Ernest, pseud. (Smith, E. B.) 
Eyes of Max Carrados. 1924 Doran $2 
book published in 


The first Carrados 
the U.S. 

“The Carrados cases bear a distinct re- 
semblance to those investigated by Sher- 
lock Holmes and Martin Hewitt.”’ H 
Douglas Thomson 

‘“‘Max Carrados must be given a place 
in the forefront of famous fictional 
sleuths.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 


Brock, Lynn, pseud. (McAllister, Allister) 
Deductions of Colonel Gore. 1925 Harper 
$2 
The first Colonel Gore book 
“Our enjoyment of Lynn Brock’s novels 
is due to our liking for the Colonel. He 
is a capital fellow.’” H. Douglas Thomson 
“Colonel Gore, though ponderous and 
verbose, is well projected and the crimes 
he investigates are well worked out and 
admirably, if a bit too leisurely, pre- 
sented.”"’ Willard Huntington Wright 


Charnwood, Godfrey Rathbone Benson, Ist 


baron 
Tracks in the snow. 1928 Dial $2 (first 


published 1906) 


“Perhaps the last person from whom 
such a book might be expected is Lord 
Charnwood. But here it is, and, moreover, 
it is a good one; perhaps not so thrilling 
as some, but certainly much better than 
most, and telling a story of sufficient com- 
plexity to satisfy even the exacting tastes.’’ 
Outlook 


Chesterton, Gilbert Keith 
* Father Brown omnibus. 1933 Dodd $3 


Contents: Innocence of Father Brown 
(1911); Wisdom of Father Brown (1914); 
Incredulity of Father Brown (1926); Secret 
of Father Brown (1927) 

“Deserves an honored place on _ the 
shelves of every lover of good detective 
stories.”” N Y Times 
stories of 
makes a little 


“Includes so many separate 
distinguished merit that it 
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Any of these would be 
library.”’ 





Chesterton, G. K. 
library of its own. 
of permanent value in a public 
May Lamberton Becker 

“Father Brown is definitely established 
as one of the great probers of mysteries 
in modern detective fiction.’’ Willard 
Huntington Wright 


Christie, Mrs Agatha (Miller) ; 
* Three Christie crimes. 1937 Grosset $1 
Contents: Murder of Roger Ackroyd 
(1926): Murder in the Calais coach (1934); 
Thirteen at dinner (1933) 
Detective: Hercule Poirot 
‘“‘All three [stories] enable us to realize 
that the writer of an effective and enter- 
taining detective novel may be a consum- 
mate literary artist.’’ Boston Transcript 
‘‘*'The murder of Roger Ackroyd’ is 
Mrs. Christie’s masterpiece. Indeed it is 
one of the half-dozen best detective stories 
ever written.’"” H. Douglas Thomson 
The first Poirot book was ‘‘Mysterious 
affair at Styles’’ (1920; Grosset 75c) 
‘Poirot is to be seen at his best in ‘The 
mysterious affair at Styles.’ ”’ Willard 
Huntington Wright 


Cohen, Octavus Roy 
Jim Hanvey: detective 
(first published 1923) 
“The fat, commonplace, unlovely, and 
semi-illiterate, but withal sympathetic and 
entertaining Jim Hanvey.’’ Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright 


Grosset 75c 


Cole, George Douglas Howard 
Brooklyn murders. pa Boni 50c 
published 1924) 

The first Superintendent Wilson book 

“A first-class detective 
skilful piece of work.”’ 

The later detective novels of this com- 
petent author are written in collaboration 
with his wife, Margaret Isabel (Postgate) 
Cole 


Collins, Wilkie 


(first 


story—a very 


Spectator 


* Moonstone and Woman in white. 2v in 1 
1937 Modern library $1.35 (first pub- 


lished 1868, 1860, respectively) 

Detective: Sergeant Cuff 

‘Taking everything into consideration, 
‘The moonstone’ is probably the very 
finest detective story ever written.’’ Doro- 
thy Sayers 

‘**The moonstone’ and ‘The woman in 
white’ represent the best and most in- 
fluential work done by Collins in the field 
of mystery-detective fiction.’’ Willard 
Huntington Wright 


Connington, J. J., pseud. (Stewart, Alfred 
Walter) 
Murder in the maze 
published 1927) 
Detective: Sir Clinton Driffield 
“The best of the Connington 
3oston Transcript 
“J. J. Connington is a careful and skilled 
craftsman.’’ Dorothy Sayers 


Grosset 75c (first 


series.”’ 


Copplestone, Bennett, (Kitchin, 
Frederick Harcourt) 

Diversions of Dawson. 1924 Dutton $2 
Detective: Chief Inspector Dawson 

‘*The literary quality of Mr Copplestone’s 

books is of a high order, and goes far 

toward placing them among the best of 

their genre.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 


pseud. 
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Crime and detection (with Introduction by 
E. M. Wrong). 1926 Oxford (World’s 
classics) 80c 


12 stories 


The Introduction by Professor Wrong 
is one vof the classics of detective criti- 
cism 


Crofts, Freeman Wills 
Cask. 1936 Dodd $2 (first published 1920) 
The first Crofts detective story 
“A book not only of very remarkable 
quality but one which has profoundly in- 
fluenced the modern detective story.’’ John 
Carter 
““*The cask’ is a splendid illustration of 
Mr Crofts’ unsurpassed exercises in detec- 
tion.”” H. Douglas Thomson 
“For sheer dexterity of plot Mr Crofts 
has no peer among the contemporary 
writers of detective fiction.’’ Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright 
The hero of the author's later books is 
Inspector French. Representative of the 
fine French stories is * ‘‘Inspector French's 
greatest case’’ (1925; Burt 75c) 
“Inspector French is one of the depend- 


able best of fiction detectives.’’ Carolyn 
Wells 

Dane, Clemence, pseud., and Simpson, 
Helen 


Enter Sir John. Grosset 75c 
lished 1928) 

being a good 
excellent 


(first pub- 


‘‘Besides 
this is an 
N Y Times 


Dickens, Charles _ 
* Bleak house. Dutton (Everyman’s li- 
brary) 90c (first published 1853) 

Detective: Inspector Bucket 

“Inspector Bucket is a character who de- 
serves to rank with the famous fictional 
sleuths.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 

Another Dickens novel which stands high 
in detective fiction is the unfinished 
* “Mystery of Edwin Drood’’ (1870; Ox- 
ford [World's classics] 80c) 

“‘A straightforward detective story which 
might almost be used as a model for this 
type of fiction.’’ Willard Huntington 
Wright 


detective story, 
novel of stage life.’’ 


Doyle, Arthur Conan 
* Complete Sherlock Holmes. 
Doubleday $2.75 


Contents: Study in scarlet (1887); Sign 
of four (1890); Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes (1892); Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes (1894); Hound of the Baskervilles 
(1902); Return of Sherlock Holmes (1905); 
Valley of fear (1915); His last bow (1917); 
Case-book of Sherlock Holmes (1927) 

An edition particularly satisfactory for 
school libraries is ‘‘Boys’ Sherlock Holmes’’ 
(19386 Harper $2).—Standard catalog for 
high school libraries 1937 

“Conan Doyle brought detective fiction 
into full-blown maturity.’’ Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright 

“Doyle’s name must stand, in the his- 
tory of the detective story, only a little 
lower than Poe'’s.’’ E. M. Wrong 

“Sherlock Holmes is more than a book. 
He is the spirit of a town and a time.’’ 
William Bolitho 


Fielding, Archibald 
Eames-Erskine case. 
lished 1925) 
The first Inspector Pointer case 


“If you hanker for the conventional de- 
tective story you will admire Inspector 


lv ed 1936 


Burt 75c (first pub- 
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Fielding, Archibald—Continued 
Pointer’s solutions.’’ H. Douglas Thomson 
“  , characteristic of the actual meth- 
ods of Scotland Yard.’’ Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright 


Fletcher, Joseph Smith 
* Omnibus. 1936 Grosset $1 

Contents: Middle Temple murder (1918); 
Orange yellow diamond (1921); Amaranth 
club (1918) 

“Mr Fletcher's earlier books are his 
best; and I have yet to read one of his 
more recent novels that equals his ‘The 
Middle Temple murder.’’’ Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright 

Another Fletcher 
Knopf $2.50) includes: 
(1920); Middle of things 
chancellor (1927); King’ vs. 
(1924); Ravensdene court (1922) 

“The Fletcher books are not thrillers, 
they are unexciting, but they always sat- 
isfy and bring pleasure.”’ Carolyn Wells 


“Omnibus”’ (1933 
Scarhaven’ keep 
(1922); Missing 
Wargrave 


“Mr Fietcher has played an important 
part in the development of the detective 
novel.”" Willard untington Wright 


Freeman, Richard Austin 


* Dr Thorndyke omnibus. 1932 Dodd $3 


Contents: Singing bone (1912); Dr 
Thorndyke’s cases (1909); Magic casket 
(1927); Puzzle lock (1925); Blue scarab 
(1924) 


“The Thorndyke books rank high among 
the very best of modern detective fiction. 
Of all the scientific detectives Dr Thorn- 
dyke is unquestionably the most convinc- 
ing.’ Willard Huntington Wright 

“Dr Thorndyke is the greatest detective 
now in business.’’ E. M. Wrong 


The first Dr Thorndyke book was 
* “Red thumb mark’’ (1907; Burt 75c) 
“A book which marks a new level in 


scientific detection.’’ John Carter 
Futrelle, Jacques 
Problem of cell 13. 1929 Dodd $2 (first 
published 1907 as “Thinking machine”) 
Detective: The Thinking Machine 


“These tales, despite their improbability 
—and often impossibility—nevertheless 
constitute attractive diversion of the light- 
er sort.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 


The best Thinking Machine stories are 
included in various anthologies 


Gaboriau, Emile 

* File no. 113. 
1867) 

Detective: M Lecog 


“Gaboriau remains today the foremost 
writer of detective fiction during the period 
following Poe. ‘File no. 113’ has de- 


Burt $1 (first published 


servedly become a classic of its kind.”’ 
Willard Huntington Wright 
Another important Gaboriau novel is 


* “Monsieur Lecoq’’ (1869; Scribner $2) 


***Monsieur Lecoq’ will always remain 
one of the world's foremost detective sto- 
ries."” Willard Huntington Wright 


Gorell, Ronald Gorrell Barnes, 3rd baron 
In the night. 1917 Longmans $1.25 
Detective: Inspector Humblethorne 


_ “The author has worked out his theme 
ingeniously, developing various theories to 
account for the crime and find the guilty 


person, and finally, when he nears the 
end, providing a double climax of sur- 
prises.’’ N Y Times 

‘“‘We really must not miss Lord Gor- 


ell's 
son 


‘In the night.’’’ H. Douglas Thom- 
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Green, Anna Katharine (Mrs Charles 


Rohlfs) 
* Leavenworth case. 
published 1878) 
Detective: Ebenezer Gryce 
“The novels of Anna Katharine Green 
have played a significant part in the his- 
torical evolution of the fiction of crime de- 


1934 Putnam $2 (first 


tection.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 
An early American landmark; still a 
model of plot construction despite 
dated style 
Hammett, Dashiell 
* Omnibus. 1937 Grosset $1 
Contents: Red harvest (1929); Dain 
curse (1929); Maltese falcon (1930) 
* ‘Maltese falcon,’’ generally regarded 


as the author’s finest performance, is also 
available separately (Modern library 95c) 
Detective: Sam Spade. Two other popu- 
lar Hammett novels are * ‘Glass key 
(1931; Grosset 75c) and “‘Thin man’’ (1934; 
Grosset 75c). Detectives: (respectively) 
Ned Beaumont, Nick Charles 

“It is doubtful if even Ernest Heming 
way has written more effective dialogue 
Bookman 

‘“‘THammett] 
means to do, 
the current 


what he 
also why 
detective 


knows exactly 
and [he] knows 
tradition of English 


fiction cannot be translated into Ameri 
can.’” Spectator 
Dashiell 


Hammett is the founder of thé 
modern hard-boiled, high-speed school of 
detective writing—and is still its acknow 
edged master 


Hart, Frances Noyes 
* Bellamy trial. Burt 
1927) 
‘* *The Bellamy trial” is excellently don 
H, Douglas Thomson 
“It would be difficult to find a mor 
grossing narrative. Entirely without 
hackneyed clues or tiresome reiteratior 
its crisp fresh style and novel manner 
recital make it a continuous delight 
Carolyn Wells 
A modern classic 


39c (first publi 


Hext, Harrington, pseud. 
potts, Eden) 

Thing at their heels. 1923 Macmillan $2 
Detective: Inspector Midwinter 


(probably Phill- 


‘“**The thing at their heels,’ though ig 
noring the accepted canons of detective 
story writing, must be placed in [the first 
rank].’"’ Willard Huntington Wright 

Hume, Fergus 
Mystery of a hansom cab. 1887 

“The greatest commercial success in the 

history of detective fiction.’’ Willard 


Huntington Wright 
Chiefly of historical interest 


Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott 
Viaduct murder. 1925 Simon $2 


“*The viaduct murder’ is_ probably 
Father Knox's best detective tale H 
Douglas Thomson 

“Among the most. entertaining und 


adroitly written of modern detective 


nevels.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 
Leblanc, Maurice 
Eight strokes of the clock. Macaulay 


75c (first published 1922) 

Detective: Arséne Lupin 

‘‘Lupin in the records of his earlier ad- 
ventures is a shrewd and dashing crim- 
inal. In his more recent escapades he 
gives over his anti-legal propensities and 
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allied with the powers 
of righteousness. . . Some of the best 
and most characteristic examples of con- 
ventional modern detective stories are to 
be found in [‘Eight strokes of the clock’].”’ 
Willard Huntington Wright 


Leblanc, Maurice 
becomes a sleuth 


Leroux, Gaston 
* Mystery of the yellow room 
75c (first published 1908) 
The first Rouletabille story 
“By general consent the greatest master- 
piece of French detective fiction.” H 
Douglas Thomson : 
“The foremost of the modern French 
writers of detective fiction is Gaston 
Leroux; in fact, the half dozen or so 
novels comprising the ‘Adventures extra- 
ordinaires de Joseph Rouletabille, reporter 
are among the finest examples of detec- 
tive stories we possess.”” Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright 


Grosset 


Lowndes, Marie Adelaide (Belloc) (Mrs 
Frederick Sawrey Lowndes) 


* Lodger. 1931 Cape $2 (first published 
1913) 
“The best book about murder written 
by any living author.”” Edmund Pearson 
The author's “Chink in the armour’ 
(1937 Longmans $2) was first published 
1912 
“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has made two 
interesting and noteworthy contributions 
to criminal literature: indeed, any re- 


view of the more important detective sto- 
ries would be incomplete without the in- 
clusion of her “The chink in the armour’ 
and ‘The lodger,’ the latter dealing with 
the famous Jack-the-Ripper murders.’’ 
Willard Huntington Wright 


Most of Mrs Lowndes’ books fall into 
the category of crime stories rather than 
detection 

MacDonald, Philip 
Rasp. Burt 75c (first published 1925) 


The first Anthony Gethryn case 

“Here is a story that is as refreshing 
as a mountain spring. The plot is be- 
lievable The style is clear. It is a 
charming discovery to find a workman who 
does not take himself too seriously when 
entertainment only is his aim.’ Boston 
Transcript 

The early MacDonald books are the best 


Macgowan, Kenneth, ed. 


* Sleuths: twenty-three great detectives of 
fiction and their best. stories 1931 
Harcourt $2.50 

“This collection of short detective sto- 


ries features the fictional 
aim being ‘to present the 
three detectives in 
fiction, not the 
tive stories.’ 


detective, the 
best twenty- 
English and American 
best twenty-three detec- 
Many of the stories are 
preceded by a ‘Who's who’ account of 
the detective, prepared in some cases by 
the editor and in others by the creator.” 
Book review digest 1931 

“This judiciously arranged anthology 
constitutes the most refreshing event of 
its kind since Miss Dorothy Sayers’ ‘The 
omnibus of crime.’ ’"’ Books ’ 
“It will be a long time before 
surpasses this collection.’ 
of literature 

For pure’ entertainment 
stands first among anthologies 


anybody 
Saturday review 


value, this 
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Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley M 
* At the Villa Rose. 1929 Scribner $2.50 
(first published 1910) 
The first M Hanaud book 
An almost equally fine Hanaud story is 
“House of the arrow’’ (1924; Grosset 75c) 
“A. E. W. Mason has written stories 
of strong detective interest which at the 
same time have the convincing psychologi- 
cal structure of the novel of character.”’ 
Dorothy Sayers 
“Hanaud is one of the most effective 
portraits in our gallery of detectives.’’ H. 
Douglas Thomson 
‘“Hanaud is a remarkable and engaging 
addition to the great growing army of fic- 
tional sleuths.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 
“At the Villa Rose’’ is one of the mile- 
posts of detective fiction 


Milne, Alan Alexander 
* Red house mystery. 
published 1922) 

Detective: Anthony Gillingham 

“One of the best detective stories of 
recent years, as well developed as it is 
well written.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 

“A fine example of the ‘what fun!’ type 
of detective story.’’ H. Douglas Thomson 


1936 Dutton $1 (first 


Morrison, Arthur 
Martin Hewitt: investigator. 
The first Hewitt book 
“Definitely in the Holmes tradition is 
the sound and excellent work of Arthur 
Morrison in the Martin Hewitt books.’’ 
Dorothy Sayers 
“The first detective of conspicuous note 
to follow in the footsteps of Sherlock 
Holmes was Martin Hewitt.”’ Willard 
Huntington Wright 
This book is almost impossible to 
today, but Hewitt stories are 
nearly all leading anthologies 


1894 Harper 


find 
included in 


Orczy, Emmuska, baroness (Mrs Montagu 
Barstow) 
Old man in the corner. 1909 Dodd $1.50 
“ . , . the nameless logician who sits, 
shabby and indifferent, at his cafe table 
and holds penetrating postmortems on the 


crimes of the day.’’ Willard Huntington 
Wright 
The better stories of this author are 


found in anthologies 


Ostrander, Isabel Egenton 
Ashes to ashes. Burt 75c (first published 
1919) 

“An almost unique example of the de- 
tective story told from the point of view 
of the hunted rather than the hunter.”’ 
Dorothy Sayers 

“Competence stamps the works of Isabel 
Ostrander.’’ H. Douglas Thomson 
A tour de force, a small classic 


Phillpotts, Eden 


Grey room. 1935 Macmillan (Modern 
readers’ series) 90c (first published 
1921) 

Another distinctive detective novel by 


the same author is 
(1922 Macmillan $2) 

“*The grey room,’ for all its uncon- 
ventionality of structure, immediately took 
its place among the leading mysteries of 
the day. - - Both in craftsmanship and 
ingenuity Mr Phillpotts’ detective tales are 
of a high order. [He] has written some 
of the best detective stories in English.’’ 
Willard Huntington Wright 


“Red Redmaynes’ 
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Poe, Edgar Allan i 
* Tales (ed. by J. S. Wilson). 1927 Scrib- 
ner (Modern student’s library) $1 
Includes Poe’s three detective stories: 
Murders in the Rue Morgue (1841); Mys- 
tery of Marie Rogét (1842); Purloined let- 
ter (1844) 
Detective: Auguste Dupin 
Any other good edition 
stories may be substituted 
“Poe was the originator of the modern 
detective story.”’ Willard Huntington 
Wright 
‘Detective fiction as we know it begins 
with Poe.”” E. M. Wrong 


Post, Melville Davisson 
* Uncle Abner. 1934 Appleton $2 
published 1918) 

“One of the truly outstanding characters 
in detective fiction, deserving to be ranked 
with that immortal triumvirate, Dupin, 
Lecoqg, and Holmes.’ Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright 

An American classic of the first rank 


Reeve, Arthur Benjamin 
Silent bullet. Grosset 
lished 1912) 
The first Craig Kennedy book 
“Mr Reeve’s stories, despite their failure 
to adhere to probability, have had a 
marked influence on modern detective fic- 
tion.’’ Willard Huntington Wright 
The once vastly popular Kennedy books 
seem unusually dated today, yet they still 
reveal some good story-telling 


Rhode, John, pseud. (Street, Cecil John 


including these 


(first 


75c (first pub- 


Charles) 
Ellerby case. Burt 75c (first published 
1927) 
The first Dr Priestley book published in 
the U.S. 


“Dr Priestley has many characteristics 
in comraon with [R. A. Freeman's] Dr 
Thorndyke.”’ Willard Huntington Wright 


Sound competence marks the Priestley 
books 


Rinehart, Mary (Roberts) (Mrs Stanley , 


Marshall Rinehart) 
Mystery book. Grosset $1 
lished 1930) 


Contents: Circular staircase (1908); Man 
in lower ten (1909); Case of Jennie Brice 
(1914); Confession (1922) 


(first 


Another omnibus “Crime book’’ (1933 
Farrar $2) includes: After house (1914); 
Buckled bag; Locked doors; Red lamp 


(1925); Window at the White Cat (1910) 


“All Mary Roberts Rinehart stories are 
good.’’ N Y Times 


Mrs Rinehart’s stories lie on the border- 


line between detection and mystery 
Sayers, Dorothy Leigh 
* Omnibus. 1937 Harcourt $1.49 (first 
published 1934) 
Contents: Whose body (1923); Un- 
pleasantness at the Bellona Club (1928); 


Suspicious characters (1931) 

Detective: Lord Peter Wimsey 

Another Wimsey bargain is “Strong 
poison and Have his carcase’’ (1930, 1932; 
2 v in 1 1936 Harcourt $2) 

“‘Miss Sayers has long stood in a class 
by herself.’’ [London] Times 

“The books of Dorothy Sayers are 
cherished by all connoisseurs."’ Carolyn 
Wells 

“When other murders pall and their 
chroniclers seem to waver, there is always 
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Dorothy Sayers with her plots, exactitudes, 
and characterization. She never slips and 
never fails to present a good story.”’ Chi 
cago Tribune 


Sayers, Dorothy Leigh, ed. 
* Omnibus of crime. Garden city $1 (first 
published 1929) 
62 stories 


“The stories have been about equally 
divided between those dealing with detec- 


tion and those in which the element of 
horror is foremost, and Dorothy Sayers 
has shown keen discrimination in making 


her selections. The lover of short stories 
of these two types will find here a collec- 
tion well worth reading and preserving.’’ 
N Y Times 

“Not only the best selection we've ever 
seen; it is, we believe, the best selection 
possible."’ Outlook 


Miss Sayers’ Introduction is a master- 
piece of analytical and historical criticism 
Two later anthologies by the same edi- 
tor are: 
‘Second omnibus of crime’’ (1932: Blue 
ribbon $1.49). 52 stories 
“Third omnibus of crime’’ (1935; Blue 
ribbon 98c). 52 stories 
Starrett, Vincent, ed. 
* Fourteen great detective stories 1928 


Modern library 95c 


A sound selection; a standard item for 
any library 


Stevenson, Burton Egbert 
Mystery of the boule cabinet. 
$2 
“Particularly well conceived and ex 
ecuted."’ Willard Huntington Wright 
“Mr Stevenson succinctly expresses the 
true principles of detective fiction.’’ Caro 
lyn Wells 


1912 D 


Thwing, Eugene, ed. 
World’s best 100 detective stories lO y 

1929 Funk $3.50 
The volumes comprising this set are in 
conveniently small and the binding is not 
very suitable for library use, but the selec- 
tion of the stories is on the whole above 
the average, with a refreshing emphasi 
on modern’ writing. tecommended for 

private purchase 


Tracy, Louis 

Detective story book. 1931 

Contents: One wonderful night (1912) 
House of peril (1922); Black cat (1925) 
Detective: Inspector Furneaua 

“Tracy has a number of good 

his credit, but. 


Clode $2 


books to 


{he has been] eclipsed 


by the rising stars of the new century 
John Carter 
This collection by an old favorite is in 

cluded for those readers who demand old 
fashioned melodrama with their detection 
devotees of the ‘‘moderns’’ won't care for 
it 

Van_Dine, S. S., pseud. (Wright, Willard 
Huntington) 

* Philo Vance week-end. 1937 Grosset $1 


case (1927): 
Bishop murder 


Contents: Canary murder 
Green murder case (1928): 
case (1929) 

Additional cases of this most famous of 
modern sleuths are found in * “Philo 
Vance omnibus’’ (1936 Secribner $2.50) 
which includes: Scarab murder case (1930): 
Kennel murder case (1932); Dragon murder 
case (1933). The first Vance book was 
* “Benson murder case’’ (1926; Burt 75c) 

“Like a meteor this new Leonardo aros¢ 
on our ken.”” Carolyn Wells 
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Van Dine, S. S.—Continued 
“A murder from the Van 
view is akin to a work of art.”’ 
Thomson 
The best known American 
detective story since Poe 
Wade, Henry, pseud. (Aubrey-Fletcher, 
Henry Lancelot) 
Duke of York’s steps. 
published 1929) 
Detective: Inspector Poole 


Dine 
H. 


point of 
Douglas 


name in the 


Grosset 75c (first 


“There is a quiet, persuasive charm 
about Henry Wade's Inspector Poole.”’ 
Dorothy Sayers 

Wallace, Edgar 
Crime book of J. G. Reeder. 1935 Blue 
ribbon 98c 
Contents: Terror keep (1927); Red aces 
(1930); Mr Reeder returns (1932) 
“Of all the detectives who have ap- 
peared in the books of Edgar Wallace, 


the one who will probably be longest re- 


membered is J. G. Reeder.’ N Y Times 

The nearest approach of this_ prolific 
writer of thrillers to the true detective 
story 


Walling, Robert Alfred John 


That dinner at Bardolph’s Burt 75c 
(first published 1928) 
The first Walling detective story 
‘One of the finest.’’ Carolyn Wells 
“The name of R. A. J. Walling on the 
title page is a guarantee of an ably con- 
structed and intelligently written story.”’ 
N Y Times 
The hero of the author's later books is 
Philip Tolefree 
Wells, Carolyn 
Omnibus Fleming Stone Blue ribbon 


98c (first published 1932) 

Contents: Vicky Van (1918); Spooky hol- 
low (1923); Mystery of the sycamore (1921); 
Curved blades (1916) 

“Miss Wells spins an entertaining story 


of no great depth or horror.’ N Y Times 
Whitechurch, Victor Lorenzo 
Shot on the downs. 1928 Duffield $2 


Detective: Colonel Chadlington 


‘Canon Whitechurch is a sound conven- 
tionalist. [His] novels are as good ex- 
amples of an unassuming, able technique 
as one might wish to find.’’ H. Douglas 


Thomson 


Wright, Willard Huntington, ed. 

* World’s great detective stories: a chrono- 
logical anthology Blue ribbon $1 
(first published 1927 as “Great detec- 
tive stories: a chronological anthol- 
ogy’) 

17 stories 
“Complete with 
introduction by the 


erudite if controversial 
compiler and biographi- 


cal sketches of the authors.’’ Books 
“Designed to show the evolution of the 

detective story and, incidentally, to furnish 

entertainment, which it does.”’ North 


American review 
Mr Wright's historical Introduction is a 
milepost in detective criticism 


Wynne, Anthony, pseud. (Wilson, Robert 
McNair) 


Sign of evil. Burt 75c (first published 
1925) 
The first Dr Hailey book 
“In Dr Hailey we have [a] detective 


character who mingles neurology with psy- 
choanalysis and solves many crimes which 
have proved somewhat beyond the ken of 
the Scotland Yard police.’’ Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright 
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Zangwill, Israel 
Grey wig: stories and novelettes. 1903 
Macmillan $2.50 
Includes the author’s “Big Bow mys- 
tery’’ 
“Mr Zangwill wrote only one detective 


1938 


story, but that one is 


Wells 


unique.”’ 


Index of Detectives 


Carolyn 


he 


(The first name on each line is that of the detective; 
the second, that of the author in whose works 
appears. ) 
ibner, Uncle. Post, M. D. 


Beaumont, Ned. Hammett, D. 

Brown, Father. Chesterton, G. K. 
Bucket, Inspector. Dickens, C. 
Carrados, Max. Bramah, E. 
Chadlington, Colonel. Whitechurch, V. 
Chan, Charlie. Biggers, E. D. 

Charles, Nick. Hammett, D. 

Cuff, Sergeant. Collins, W. 

Dawson, Chief Inspector. Copplestone, B 
Driffield, Sir Clinton. Connington, J 
Dupin, Auguste. Poe, E. A. 

Fortune, Reginald, Bailey, H. C. 
French, Inspector. Crofts, F. W. 


Furneaux, Inspector. Tracy, L 
Gethryn, Anthony. MacDonald, P 
Gillingham, Anthony. Milne, A. A 


Gore, Colonel. Brock, L 
Gryce, Ebenezer. Green, 
Hatley, Dr. Wynne, A. 
Hanaud, M. Mason, A. E. W 
Hanvey, Jim. Cohen, O. R. 
Hewitt, Martin. Morrison, A 
Holmes, Sherlock. Doyle, A. C 
Humblethorne, Inspector. Gorell, 
John, Sir. Dane, C., & Simpson, H 
Kennedy, Craig. Reeve, A. B 
Lecoq, M. Gaboriau, E 
Lupin, Arséne. Leblanc, M 
Miduinter, Inspector. Hext, H 
Old Man in the Corner, The 
Parr, Deputy. Anderson, F. I 
Pointer, Inspector. Fielding, A 
Hercule. Chrisiie, A. 
»le, Inspector. Wade, H 
riestly, Dr. Rhode, J 
»uletabille, Joseph. Leroux, G 
Reeder, J. G. Wallace, E. 
Sage, Orlo. Anderson, F. I 
Sheringham, Roger. Berkeley, A 
bade, Sam. Hammett, D. 
Stone, Fleming. Wells, C 
Thinking Machine, The. 
Thorndyke, Dr. Freeman, R. A 
Tolefree, Philip. Wallinz, R. A. J 
Trent, Philip. Bentley, E. C. 
Valmont,.Eugéne. Barr, R 
Vance, Philo. Van Dine, S. S 
Wilson, Superintendent. Cole, G. D. H. 
Wimsey, Lord Peter. Sayers, D 


A. K 


Orczy, E. 
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SUSIE BELLE POSTERS 

Hundreds of librarians have re- 
quested individually printed Susie 
Belle posters for bulletin board dis- 
slay. 
| With the conclusion of the present 
series in this issue of the Bulletin 
(p. 400) we are printing, on large 
separate sheets, four mew Susie Belle 
posters, designed by Miss Marion 
Grady. The size of each poster is 
1014” x 14”. 


Price per set of 4 40c 
Additional sets 20c 
Five sets $1.00 











The Spring Books: 


[Epitor’s Note—In response to our request most 
of the leading publishers have selected three or four 
titles from their spring lists that they believe will 
prove of special interest to librarians. We thank 
them for their cooperation.—S.J.K.] 


Coward-McCann 


CHILDREN’S Books: 

The Cautious Carp and Other Stories in 
Pictures, by Nicholas Radlov, is a large pic- 
ture book printed in color, containing 48 pic- 
tured animal stories. The Williams-Ellis fam- 
ily (Amabel, Clough, Susan, Charlotte, and 
Christopher) have collaborated to produce /n 
and Out of Doors, a manual, handbook, guide 
book, and anthology all in one. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 

Hell on Ice, by Edward Ellsberg, recounts 
the attempt of the “Jeannette” to reach the 
North Pole via the Pacific Ocean in 1879. Old 
Williamsburg and Her Neighbors, by William 
O. Stevens, tells the story of Old Williams- 
burg and its present restoration, of Fredericks 
burg, Yorktown, Jamestown, and neighboring 
points of interest. The Best One-Act Plays of 
1937, by Margaret Mayorga, contains twelve 
one-act plays, diversified in method and back- 
ground. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company 


CHILDREN’S Books: 

In Tal of the Four Tribes, Herbert Best has 
written another of his stories of African life; 
illustrated by Erick Berry. Jerry of Seven 
Mile Creek treats of a Wisconsin country boy- 
hood sixty years ago; enhanced by Thomas 
Fogarty’s soft line-drawings. In The Nuggets 
of Singing Creek, Grace S. Dawson tells a 
story of the Gold Rush for the intermediate 
group; illustrated by Loren Barton. 


Greenberg 

Complete Book of Modern Crafts, by H. 
Atwood Reynolds, is a comprehensive work in 
the field of popular crafts for boys and girls 
Recreational Programs for Summer Camps, 
by H. W. Gibson, is written for camp direc- 
tors, counselors, and all people connected with 
camp work. Modern Book of Home Canning, 
by M. G. Kains, describes in detail the most 
up to date canning methods. 


The Greystone Press 

Sinabada is the autobiography of Elinor 
Mordaunt, the well known English writer. 
Middle Age Is What You Make of It, by 
Dr. Boris Sokoloff, presents a scientific treat- 
ment of the problems of middle life. The 
Story of Melina Rorke, an autobiography, is 
an adventurous and romantic narrative of 
South Africa. 


A Fleeting Glance 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 

In The Tyranny of Words Stuart Chase 
tells the world that it is constantly being 
deluded by words. The Fight for Life, by 
Paul De Kruif, describes the new discoveries 
made by medical research in recent years. In 
The Culture of Cities Lewis Mumford pr 
sents the history of the city and examines its 
contemporary and future aspects. Matthew 
Josephson’s The Politicos is a realistic study 
of the theory and practice of democracy in 
America during the Age of Big Business afte: 
the Civil War. 


Harper & Brothers 
CHILDREN’s Books: 

Little Lamb, by Dahris Martin, is a sprin; 
like colored picture book, illustrated by Li 
Somppi. Runaway Balboa, by Enid Johnso1 
illustrated by Anne Merriman Peck, is th 
amusing story of a Panama Canal “mule.’ 
Boys’ Book of Great Detective Stories, edited 
by Howard Haycraft, contains 13 stories about 
well known fictional detectives, with sketches 
describing each author and the genesis of his 
Story. 


Hillman-Curl 

Four new “self-investment” books, designed 
to increase one’s wealth, health, and happiness 
are—Money Sense, by Howard Stephenson; 
Make Your Personality Pay, by H. W. Hep 
ner; Mental Diet for Mental Health, by Dr 
Frank Payne; and How to Draw What You 
See, by Norman Moore. 





“Theee cents wouldat buy a horse, Boy!” 


From ‘‘Key Corner,”” by Eva Knox Evans; 
illustrated by Eric Berry (Putnam) 
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Lisa Vale, by Olive Higgins 
Prouty, is the portrait of a married 
woman in her early forties and her 
four grown children, by the author of Stella 
Dallas. Ben Lucien Burman’s Blow for a 
Landing is a story rich in Mississippi river 
lore, quaint characters, and American humor 
In Conquest of the Past, Prince Hubertus zu 


Loe wensteli has written the first autobiogra- 
phy of a noble emigré from Nazi Germany. 
The centenary of the birth of America’s great 
naturalist, John Muir, is celebrated by the 
appearance of John of the Mountains, Muir’s 
unpublished Journals covering a period of 
forty-tw ») years. 
J. B. Lippincott Company 

James Sutherland’s biography, Defoe, tells 
the remarkable life story of the author of 
Robinson Crusoe. Leon Blum: Man and 
Statesman, by Geoffrey Fraser and Thadée 
Natanson, is the only authorized biography of 
the French leader. The Last Genro, by Bunji 
Omura, is at once the biography of Prince 
Saionji, Japan’s greatest statesman, and the 
history of New Japan 
Little, Brown & Company 

Down to Wood and Stone, by Joseph- 

ine Lawrence, is the story of three sisters 
whose cult of self-sacrifice wrecked the ob- 
jects of their devotion J. Edgar Hoover's 
Persons in Hiding consists of true stories of 
major criminals with whom the Federal Bur- 
eau of Investigation has had to deal. In The 
Mortal Storm Phyllis Bottome tells the story 
of a German-Jewish family during the early 
years of the Nazi regime 
Longmans, Green & Company 

Free Land, by Rose Wilder Lane, is a story 
of pioneer conquest in Dakota. The confiden- 
tial correspondence between Nicholas ‘II of 
Russia and his mother is published in The 
Secret Letters of the Last Tsar, edited by 
Edward J. Bing. Hugh Wilson, the new am- 
bassador to Germany, tells of his first experi- 
ences in the foreign service, 1911-17, in The 


Education of 


a Diplomat 


ym from James Sutherland’s biography, 
“Defoe’’ (Lippincott) 


The Macmillan Company 

In A History of the Business Man 
Beard presents the biography of a type from 
the Homeric Age to modern times. A South- 
erner Discovers His South, by Jonathan 
Daniels, is an individual regional af praisal by 
a young liberal, the editor the Raleigh 
(N.C.) News and Observer. Gurney Cham- 
pion’s Proverbs of All Nations is a collection 
25,000 proverbs, the result of m« than 
years’ research. 


Miriam 


of 


ol re 


twenty 


Julian Messner 

Parts Unknown, 
Keyes, tells the story of 
out ther to reach a 
Middleton Murry’s Heroes of 
tains chapters on Wycliffe, Chaucer, 
speare, Milton, Cromwell, Godwin, Shelley, 
Rousseau, Marx, Heine, and William Morris. 
The Story of Earthquakes and V olcanoes, by 
Gaylord Johnson, answers the “how” ‘and 
“why” questions that children ask about tem- 
blors and volcanic mountains. 


Parkinson 
two lovers who set 
distant goal. John 
Thought con- 
Shake- 


by Frances 


toge 


William Morrow & Company 

Television: A Struggle for Power, by Frank 
C. Waldrop and Joseph Borkin, tells how it 
will ping why it isn’t working now, and what 
it will do and mean. Henry Tetlow, a Phila- 
delphia business man, has written a practical 
book entitled We Farm for a Hobby: And 
Make It Pay. Sartell Prentice, in The Voices 
of the Cathedral, traces the history of man 
thru the iconography, stained glass, tapestries, 
etc 


W. W. Norton & Company 

R.F.D., by Charles Allen Smart, is the story 
of his first three years as a beginning farmer 
in southern Ohio. Neighborhood, My Story of 
Greenwich House, is Mary K. Simkhovitch’s 
account of her background and of the founda- 
tion and growth of the famous settlement she 
has directed for nearly forty years. The Labor 
Movement in America, by Marjorie Clark and 
S. Fanny Simon, is a comprehensive presenta 
tion of the origins and history of labor organ 
ization in this country. 
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Oxford University Press 

Art Without Epoch, containing 140 repro 
ductions of painting and sculpture, with an in- 
troduction by Ludwig Goldscheider, aims to 
collect in the form of an anthology those 
works from all ages which speak with un- 
diminished power to the modern man. Georges 
Lemaitre, in Four French Novelists, presents 
detailed studies of Proust, Gide, Giraudoux, 
and Morand. My Life, by Vernon Bartlett, 
relates the varied and interesting career of the 
well known British journalist, broadcaster, 
diplomatic correspondent, and author. 


CHILDREN’s Books 

Storms on the Labrador, by Hepburn Din- 
woodie, is a tale of a man, a boy, and a dog, 
and of the hardships and adventure in a land 
of fishermen and loggers. For the younger 
group Bandmaster’s Holiday by Jack Bechdolt 
and Decie Merwin is an amusing story of a 
boy and a seal. Sing and Sing Again by Ann 
Sterling Boesel combines colored pictures with 
simple nursery school songs and tone drills. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


CHiLDREN’s Books: 

Key Corner, by Eva Knox Evans, is based 
on her experience in a Negro country com- 
munity; illustrated by Eric Berry. Clifton 
Johnson’s Sailing for Gold relates the adven- 
tures of a 17-year old boy who sails from 
Boston to Australia in the days of the gold 
rush; illustrated by James Reid. 


Reynal & Hitchcock 

Pearl S. Buck’s first American novel, This 
Proud Heart, is a study of the conflicts ex- 
perienced by a talented woman sculptor who 
must also have a husband, home, and children. 
Japan Reaches Out, by Willard Price, is an 
illuminating view of inside Japan by an Amer- 
ican long resident in the country. Earl P. 
Hanson’s Journey to Manaos is a spirited ac- 
count of his trip thru the great green twilights 
of Venezuela and Brazil. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 

The Greenwood Hat: Being a Memoir of 
James Anon, by J. M. Barrie, presents all that 
there will ever be of Barrie’s autobiography. 
My Brother, A. E. Housman, by Laurence 
Housman, is a book of personal recollections 
together with thirty hitherto unpublished 
poems by the author of A Shropshire Lad, to- 
gether with selections from his letters and ex- 
tracts from his notebooks. Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ The Yearling tells the story of a 
boy’s growth in the wild hammock country of 
Florida. 


Stackpole Sons 

In The Larger View the Russian novelist 
Benjamin Kaverin presents a story of love, 
friendship, careers, and the social conscience 
in a new generation. American Village, by 


Edwin Valentine Mitchell, deals with old inns, 
depots, 


general stores, barns, fire houses, 
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by Enid Johnson; illus 
trated by Anne Merriman Peck (Harper) 


From ‘‘Runaway Balboa,’’ 


horses, apothecaries, kitchens, etc. Marjoric 
Barstow Greenbie tells how to make full use 
of both youth and maturity, how to grow old 
gracefully, in Be Your Age. 


F. A. Stokes Company 

Young Catherine, by E. M. Almedingen, is a 
historical novel that presents the youth of th 
great Empress. Mediaeval Universities, by 
Nathan Schachner is a readable, lively story 
of intellectual thought in the dark ages 
Eleanor Farjeon is at her best in Martin 
Pippin tn the Daisyfield 


The Vanguard Press 

An M. P. Shiel Omnibus contains three mys- 
tery novels, How the Old Woman Got Home 
The Purple Cloud, and Dr. Krasinski’s Secret 
Under the Open Sky, by Martin Andersen 
Nexg, tells the story of the boyhood of the 
world-famous author. Till Eulenspiegel, by 
Dr. M. Jagendorf, is the first adaptation fo 
children to be published in America of this 
classic of humor. 


The Viking Press 


Conqueror of the Seas: The Story 
Magellan, by Stefan Zweig, celebrates th 
great navigator’s place in the history of ex 
ploration. In The Hidden Lincoln: From th 
Letters and Papers of William H. Herndon 
edited by Emanuel Hertz, appears material 
essential to an understanding of Lincoln which 
has never before been made available in its 
entirety. Hearken unto the Voice is Franz 
Werfel’s story of an artist in the troubled 
modern world and of the prophet Jeremiah 


Albert Whitman & Company 

The life of a boy and girl in the Swiss Alps 
is told in High in the Mountains, written and 
illustrated by Emma Brock. Let?t’s Play with 
Fingers, by Florence Gillette Sumner, is a pic 
torial book of finger plays developed in the 
Mothers’ Room of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Public Library. Dr. Margaret Bloom’s Down 
the Ohio is a story of pioneering down the 
Ohio River in the days of broadhorn boats. 


(Continued on page 385) 

















College Librarianship 


By Marjorie C. Keenleyside * 


g tu. college librarian of today is first of 
all an educator. He is as great an in- 
fluence in the life of the student as is any 
instructor; and, while the instructor is reach- 
ing a selected few, the librarian comes in con- 
tact with the entire student body. For the 
most part his relationship with these students 
is of a much more informal sort than that of 
pupil and master. Because he has no grades 
to give, they find no necessity for the acting 
and bluff which they display to their instruc- 
tors. They are perfectly willing to expose 
their difficulties to the librarian because they 
are seeking help in solving them and because 
the evidence of insufficient understanding will 
be used to their advantage rather than to their 
detriment, This lack of self-consciousness on 
their part brings about a friendly, informal 
relationship between them and the librarian 
which is not always possible with the instruc- 
tors. They come to him for aid in their as- 
signments. They come to satisfy their per- 
sonal longings for information. And it is only 
one step from asking his help in finding 
printed advice to asking his own advice. In 
this way he often becomes unofficially a per- 
sonnel officer and his influence may further or 
hinder the welfare of the student. He has 
frequent need of a background of sociology 
and psychology and an understanding of the 
point of view of youth. He is repeatedly 
thrown into the rdle of friend. In proportion 
to his wisdom and understanding in playing 
this rdle is he also an educator. 


Approaching the Freshman 


The modern college library contributes ma- 
terially to the teaching of every subject in the 
curriculum. Hence every student must seek 
out the library very early in his freshman 
year. How soon he comes directly under the 
guidance of the librarian is dependent on the 
organization of the library and the background 
of the student. If his high school reading has 
been mostly fiction drawn from the public li- 
brary, he will first become known at the circu- 
lation desk. If he comes from a high school 
which furnishes a modern library and instruc- 
tion in its use, he is more likely to apply for 
help on reference problems and manage in- 
dependently the selection of books for home 
use. Whatever the first contacts, however, the 
librarian’s ability to guide him to a better 
solution of his problem than he could have 
managed for himself sends him to the libra- 


* Librarian, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 


rian again and again in his two roles of 
readers’ adviser and reference worker. 

Herein lies danger. Herein lies also real 
opportunity. The readers’ adviser is an edu- 
cator to the extent to which he introduces 
worthwhile books to his readers and inspires 
an appreciation of them. He is an educator 
to the extent to which he teaches his readers 
the habit of seeking information, inspiration, 
understanding, relaxation, recreation thru the 
medium of print. The man who can enjoy 
books is infinitely more resourceful in adjust- 
ing himself to society since his reading can 
give him an understanding of his fellow men 
and since he need not be dependent on the 
presence of others for his happiness. Here, 
however, the responsibility of the readers’ ad- 
viser is great. Books should serve not as an 
escape from life but as a means of under- 
standing it. The person who runs away from 
reality and persistently hides behind the covers 
of a book may come to be a decidedly mal- 
adjusted human being. The librarian must be 
ever alert to guard against this danger in 
building tastes and habits among his students. 
In so far as he can lead the student to like 
the best that he is mentally capable of enjoy- 
ing he develops a wholesome attitude toward 
books which will show up in a valuable life 
habit. 

A second danger is involved in the libra- 
rian’s task both as readers’ adviser and as 
reference worker. In his eagerness to teach 
his students the habit of looking for the solu- 
tion of their problems in books, he may give 
them too unquestioning a faith in the printed 
page. He is an educator to the extent to 
which he can train students to distinguish be- 
tween fact, opinion, and propaganda, and use 
each for what it is worth. 

The third danger is greatest in reference 
work. As in business the satisfied customer 
returns, so in reference work the well-served 
student appears again with increasing fre- 
quency. If he has discovered reference books 
as one key to knowledge and is eager to learn 
more and more about them, or if he is trying 
to learn more economical methods of working 
out his problems, this is a fine thing; but the 
reference librarian must be constantly watch- 
ful that his student learns and does not lean. 
He must train him constantly for independent 
work. In so far as he succeeds, he is an 
educator. 


The method of individual and incidental in- 
struction in the use of the library and its re- 
scurces is going on day after day. Still it 
never touches more than a minority and it is a 
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method wasteful of time and personnel. Most 
modern colleges are making some sort of an 
attempt at systematic training of all students 
along these lines for the sake of their success 
as students and so that they may be better 
prepared to carry on independent study after 
leaving the institution. This instruction is 
usually in the hands of the librarian as the 
person knowing most about the subject, but 
practice varies widely as to the ground cov- 
ered by the course, the length of time given 
to it, and the method of instruction. There is 
still room for much study concerning the in- 
structional needs of the students before the 
teaching can become at all standardized. Then, 
if college librarians are to provide for these 
needs, their training must include courses in 
the teaching of the subject. If we grant that 
“the library is the heart of the school” and 
that instruction in its use is important, we 
must recognize the necessity for as high a 
level of instruction as is maintained in other 
portions of the curriculum. To the extent to 
which the librarian meets this standard, he is 
again an educator, and no other qualification 
for the title wins him the recognition and 
cooperation of the rest of the faculty quite so 
easily. 

So far we have considered ways in which 
the librarian deals directly with the students 
in furthering the educational aims of the col- 
lege. His work as an educational administra- 
tor involves many indirect contributions to the 
instructional program as well. The first group 


of these comes thru cooperation with the fa 

ulty. The instructor ideally submits all assign 
ments first to the librarian, who notifies hin 
of the extent to which the book collection can 
fill the need he is creating and takes any steps 
necessary to meet the demand such as calling 
in books for reserve or listing pertinent refer- 
ence materials. The instructor who prepares a 
mimeographed reading list or work sheet for 
his students for the course ideally submits this 
too to the librarian, who fills in call numbers 
for the books in the collection and rushes an 
order for those which he cannot supply or 
suggests substitutes of equal value. A third 
benefit to instruction comes from conferences 
between librarian and faculty concerning the 
difficulties of the individual student. The li 

brarian is in a position to observe the student 
at work, detect his study faults and help him 
to correct them. 


Guidance of students and cooperation with 
the faculty are not the only ways in which the 
librarian furthers education. Considering the 
whole library plant as a tool for learning, then 
any phase of the librarian’s work which makes 
for quicker, easier, or more efficient service is 
an educational activity. These fall under two 
heads, organization and administration. Out- 
standing among the former is the question of 
book selection. Altho a large part of the col 
lection is purchased on the request of some 
faculty member, it falls to the librarian to 
round out the weaknesses, select the books for 
recreational reading and the reference books, 
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and see that the faculty know about all signif- 
icant new additions to their respective fields. 
He is also in a much better position than the 
faculty man to judge how many copies of a 
given title are necessary, since his training 
should introduce him to scientific studies of 
such administrative problems. Nor does his 
selection of materials end with books. Pam- 
phlets, clippings, and other ephemeral mate- 
rials are his responsibility. He must see that 
the needs of his public are provided for; and, 
even though many of the titles are practically 
dictated by the faculty, the responsibility must 
remain with the librarian to see that the col- 
lection as a whole is well balanced and ade- 
quately serves the aims of the institution. 


Assuming an ideal collection of materials, 
the student would find them practically useless 
if the librarian did no more than gather them 
together. It is his skill in organizing these 
materials that turns the collection into an 
efficient tool of education. Here he must uti- 
lize not only his knowledge of the routine 
processes of a library, but all his imagination 
and ingenuity. He must know the curriculum 
of the school, the point of view of the student, 
the aims and objectives of the instructors. 
The more he can learn concerning the de- 
mands the instructor will make on his students 
the better he can organize his library to help 
them meet those demands. The better he can 
know the way in which the students will react 
to the instructors’ demands the better prepared 
he can be to meet their difficulties. And the 
more he can learn about.their difficulties the 
better he can help the instructors to modify 
their demands to bring them within the limits 
of the possibilities of fulfillment. This again 
means cooperation, and that is the keynote 
behind all organization of a library. The 
standard classification systems are elastic 
enough to provide a choice of locations for 
many items. The librarian must know the use 
to be made of the book before he can decide 
wisely where ‘to fit it into the system. He 
must know the language of the classroom 
(and of the campus for that matter) before 
he can decide on the most satisfactory subject 
headings and cross references to be made in 
the catalog. He must be ready to make ex- 
ceptions to organized practice and routine if 
those exceptions better serve the educational 
process. This, then, is the test of the libra- 
rian’s organizing ability: Can he make system 
serve his needs in opening his collection to the 
student and furthering his educational achieve- 
ment, or is he a slave to the rule book, 
sacrificing ultimate objectives to perfection of 
routine? 

Lastly, in administrative ability the librarian 
contributes to education. First, there is the 
problem of the budget, which is two-fold. It 
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is the librarian’s task to present recommenda 
tions to his superiors to show the cost of 
operating the library as efficiently as it should 
be run. Second, it is usually his more or less 
painful duty to run the library as efficiently 
as possible on whatever fraction of that 
amount he is granted. The librarian who is 
reasonable in his requests, who has a real 
knowledge of the facts behind his proposals, 
and who can demonstrate that lack of library 
funds is an underlying cause of educational 
failings of the institutions will gain the con- 
fidence of the administration and in so far as 
is possible his recommendations will be ac- 
cepted. Then, having received his appropria- 
tion, he must maintain that fine balance be- 
tween staff, book collection, and physical plant, 
which will give the maximum of service for a 
minimum cost. 


The Physical Plant 


The physical plant is usually inherited from 
the past and there is not much one can do 
about it. Occasionally a librarian has the rare 
good fortune to be able to help plan a 
library and his knowledge of standards and 
ideals becomes a most useful attribute. In 
little ways, however, this information is con- 
stantly his servant. He must know the maxi- 
mum number of chairs his reading room can 
accomodate, the best size of light bulb to use, 
the best material for replacing outworn floor- 
ing, the last moment he can delay solving the 
problem of stack expansion, since all these 
things advance or retard the progress of the 
school toward its educational goals. 


new 


Aside from the question of numbers, which 
is included in the above discussion of budgets, 
the staff problem is left entirely to the libra 
rian. As a skilled administrator he must or- 
ganize and assign the schedules of his staff 
for the greatest efficiency. He must utilize 
their greatest strength and avoid their greatest 
weaknesses. He must be quick to recognize 
their undeveloped potentialities and guide their 
advancement into the fields for which they are 
best suited. He must be fair and understand- 
ing in his relations to them and must look at 
each problem which arises from their view- 
point as well as his own. Thus can harmony, 
mutual respect, and increasing ability on the 
part of the entire staff promote an efficient 
organization for the advancement of education, 

To meet all these many demands upon him, 
the college librarian must have intelligence and 
initiative, a broad general 
training in his field, executive ability, and a 
love of youth and its problems. 
administrator, advisor, and friend, he fills an 
role in the educational 


education, thoro 


Organizer, 


important modern 


world. 








The Library:and the Youth Problem 
By Dorothy M. McAllister * 


HAT there is a youth problem is every 

day being brought home to us more and 
more forcibly. We read such shocking and 
deplorable facts as these: there are three mil- 
lion young people between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five years out of school and unem- 
ployed; more than two-thirds of the college 
graduates are unemployed; 25 to 40 per cent 
of all homeless persons are under twenty-one 
years of age; one and a half million young 
people between sixteen and twenty-one years 
are in families who were on relief (1934). At 
the period of their best learning ability, at the 
period when their lives should be richest, most 
hopeful, most inspiring, what do we find these 
young people doing? We find them the butt of 
an economic and social maladjustment which 
they are not responsible for and cannot under- 
stand. Can we wonder that in their bewilder- 
ment, their discouragement, their frustration, 
they become resentful? Is it surprising that 
in the United States there are 250,000 boys 
“on the road”; that 36 per cent of the arrests 
are between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five years? Dr. Rugg says that “in the long 
plastic period or infancy and childhood he 
(the individual) is more molded than is the 
environment; but from youth thruout adult 
life he exerts a decided influence upon the 
environment.” What kind of personalities are 
these young people forming during these 
years? What kind of society will they make 
in ten years? 

Somewhere along the way society and edu- 
cation have failed these young people. Evi- 
dently, compelling all children from the ages 
of six to sixteen years to be corralled into 
school every day, and herding them from 
grade to grade each year is not sufficient. 
Educators are beginning to realize that chil- 
dren are not cattle, that they cannot be handled 
in droves, that they are fundamentally living, 
individual persons and must be treated as 
such. How many superintendents or teachers 
ten years ago would have known just which 
courses to include in the curriculum to help 
their pupils to make the correct adjustment to 
this particular crisis? Now we are beginning 
to realize that mental power is not something 
that a few are endowed with at birth, but that 
it comes with use, that it is our capacity to 
meet and deal with certain situations ade- 
quately and to solve certain problems. Educa- 
tion should be a “voluntary process of self- 
development and self-dependence rather than 
one of external pressure and compulsion.” 


* Assistant librarian, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


And it is just here that I think the librarian 
plays an important role in the personal and 
social integration of these young people. | am 
not thinking now of the library so much as a 
laboratory where the student comes to do col- 
lateral reading or to learn a new skill, though 
the latter especially is important today, but as 
a tavern or haven where he comes for cul- 
tural or, as someone calls it, “free” reading. 
I think of the library as a tavern, a meeting 
place for people of different cultures, of dif- 
ferent walks of life, when I think of the in- 
tegration of the individual outward with the 
world about him. I think of the library as a 
haven, a place which lures one to introspec- 
tion, to communion with himself, when I con- 
sider the integration of the individual inward, 
the “gathering-together-of-the-self.” The li- 
brarian will be the ideal host, welcoming her 
guests, making them feel her personal interest 
in each, offering all her means, suggesting 
what might add to his particular enjoyment or 
meet his particular need, but never forcing her 
interests and desires upon him. 


Towards Culture-Consciousness 


We would make of these three million 
young people cultured individuals. Dr. Dewey 
says “there is perhaps no better definition of 
culture than that it is the capacity for con- 
stantly expanding in range and accuracy one’s 
perception of meanings.” Meanings have been 
defined as the signs which an individual gets 
from a situation that tell him what to expect 
or what to do. It would be impossible for a 
person actually to participate in all the phases 
of our culture, not to speak of the many other 
cultures which are of equal importance, in 
order to increase the “range and accuracy of 
one’s meanings.” Thru reading, however, he 
may come to do so, growing in understanding 
and worldmindedness. By becoming culture- 
conscious our youths would be less resistant to 
change in our own culture, be less nationalistic, 
and be better able to see objectively the 
socially conditioned behavior of others and to 
recognize the cultural basis of race prejudice. 
Thus, thru reading one may become the la- 
borer, the farmer, the capitalist; the native 
born or the alien, the radical or the conserva- 
tive. Dr. Kilpatrick says that whenever any- 
one willingly omits pertinent meanings from 
his plan of action, from the integration which 
he is forming to guide his plan of action he 
is refusing to face reality. To face reality 
one must see things as they are, and use the 
means appropriate to change them, not resort 
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to mere wishful thinking, spineless acceptance 
of injustice, or rash insistence of his own way. 
Therefore, these young people trying to meet 
a real situation, thru self-initiated reading 
guided by the librarian, will be better able to 
see all phases of the situation, will be able to 
get new and pertinent meanings, and to make 
a discriminating choice of what is needed for 
the control of the situation. Furthermore, 
reading and discussing a book stimulates one 
to further thinking, challenges or confirms 
one’s beliefs, helps to crystallize one’s philoso- 
phy of life. And it is essentially this personal 
integration, this girding up of one’s self that 
the youths need today to steady them in this 
shifting civilization. Dr. Rugg says that the 
cultured man is the confident, sure man, one 
who recognizes his own worth as well as the 
worth of others. Most assuredly, we need to 
build up the morale of these three million 
young people and make each one realize his 
worth to himself and to society. Jim Tully 
wrote a tribute to libraries telling of when he 


AID TO THE AILING 
(Continued from page 370) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “The foolishest 
book is a kind of leaky boat on a sea of wis- 
dom. Some of the wisdom will get in any- 
way.” But clearly the child is in need of guid- 
ance. I feel that I give no concrete 
suggestions here, as each case is different. 
Enlist the child’s good will by your friendli- 
ness, let him help you if you can, find out all 
you can about him, and, summoning up all the 


can 


wisdom you possess, suggest to him the books 
that you think will help him most. (Perhaps 
biography books will give him worthy ex- 
amples, vocational books will show him the 
importance of training, and High Benton con- 
vert him to a tolerance of school: on the other 
hand, perhaps a chance line in a novel or a 
poem will be his incentive. We deal in tan- 
gibles here.) 


Work with the ailing should be a stepping 
stone to a complete readers’ advisory program 
for every student. The entire school staff will 
be grateful for any help given them with 
problem children and will speak up in favor 
of extending the scope of the advisory service. 
If nothing else is accomplished, at least a few 
pupils will be prevented from failing English 
on the score of neglected book reports and a 
few bad boys will divert their energies from 
sticking tacks into their comrades to reading 
Zane Grey (retrogression, you say?). 
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was a hobo how a librarian had started him to 
writing poetry and thus helped him to gain 
this integrity of self. 

Judging from the widening activities of li- 
brarians, I think they realize the important 
role they can play in this present social eco- 
nomic crisis. They are using all kinds of de- 
vices to attract readers to the library—posters, 
bulletin board and window displays, exhibits, 
and reading lists. Perhaps the most significant 
service is that of the readers’ adviser, who 
counsels and helps the individual reader. 
However, other services, such as the organ- 
ization of book review and discussion groups, 
drama clubs, and art groups have proved of 
great value. We see the result of these new 
activities in overcrowded reading rooms, and 
the increase in the circulation of non-fiction. 
Yet, we realize that we are but scratching the 
surface, for “only when the past ceases to 
trouble and anticipations of the future are not 
perturbing, is a being wholly united with his 
environment, and therefore wholly alive.” 


THE SPRENG BOOKS 
(Continued from page 380) 


Whittlesey House 

In Your Money and Your Life Gilbert 
Seldes says that “90 per cent of the thinking 
in America is against the interests of 90 per 


cent of the American people’—and shows 
why. Milton Wright’s Managing Yourself 
offers advice on conserving one’s energies, 


keeping one’s wits, and improving one’s mem- 
ory. One-third more material on First Aid 
for the Atling House by Roger B. Whitman 
will appear in the new revised edition. 


The John C. Winston Company 

Charles J. Finger’s Give a Man a Horse 
tells of a boy who chose “horses or the sea” 
as his star to steer by; illustrated by Henry C. 
Pitz. It’s Fun to Cook, by Lucy M. Maltby, is 
a cookbook in story form, introducing Eleanor 
Ann and Elsie Jane, teen age twins. Muriel H. 
Fellows’ Little Magic Painter is a story of 
cave-children some ten thousand years ago. 


Yale University Press 

Hitherto unpublished letters written by 
Queen Victoria to the King of Prussia and his 
wife are contained in Further Letters of 
Queen Victoria, edited by Hector Bolitho. 
Hubert Herring’s And So to War states the 
case for true neutrality, for American avoid- 
ance of the European system of alliances. 
Geoffrey West has written a modern, sympa- 
thetic biography of Charles Darwin. 

[Ep1tor’s Note—Book notes from other publishers, 
received too late for this issue, will appear next 
month. ] 
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“Knowledge is of two 
hinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.”— 
Samuel Johnson 


Education Plans Two Reference Tools 


DUCATION is at long last to have a new 

Monroe Cyclopedia, but this time under 
the editorship not of Paul but of Walter S. 
Monroe of the University of Illinois. In other 
respects the new Monroe encyclopedia, which 
is to be published by Macmillan will be in no 
way related to the old Monroe. Plans call for 
an entirely new work and already assignments 
have been made to about 100 contributors. 
The section on libraries, for example, is to be 
written under the direction of Dean Louis R. 
Wilson of the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. One of the strong fea- 
tures of the cyclopedia will be its bibliogra- 
phies, since Dr. Monroe is the co-compiler of 
the basic Bibliographies and summaries in edu- 
cation (H. W. Wilson, 1937). Emphasis will 
be placed on educational research with critical 
summaries and interpretations of the findings 


A plan for each topic has been developed so 
as to provide in each article (1) statement of 
question, (2) summary of research findings to 
date, (3) interpretation of synthesis of find- 
ings, (4) discussion of needed further re- 
search, (5) selected bibliography. 

Editorial costs of the new publication have 
been borne by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and by the University of Illinois. It is 
hoped also that ten organizations invited to 
participate will contribute. 


Meanwhile a movement for a dictionary of 
educational terms has been launched by Dr. 
Carter V. Good of the University of Cincin- 
nati. A detailed plan for such a project is in- 
cluded in the official Report of the 1937 meet- 
ing of the American Educational Research 
Association. 


To reference librarians both announcements 
must be welcome, as the existing educational 
tools are quite inadequate. 
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A monthly review of non- 
subscription _ publications 
The judgments expressed 
are independent of The 
Wilson Company. Commu- 
nications should be addressed, 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 

















American Book Prices Current 


A new service consisting of three parts is 
announced by the publishers: 


(1) A month to month service. $5 a year 
Prompt reports of each auction two to four 
weeks after each sale in 8 to 24 page pam 
phlet form 

(2) — bound volume. $14 a year 


cumulation of (1) 
(3) W cekly periodical. $2 a year 
To be known as The American Bookfinder 


The complete service is offered at $16 minus 
10 per cent, or $14.40. 

For the frequent reference questions in pub 
lic and college libraries dealing with the cost 
of old and rare books this service should 
prove useful. 


8. The New Nelson 


NELSON COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA. N.Y 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1937. 24v. $2 
net to schools and libraries 


} 


Scope: aims to contain “all that the well-informed 
man of today needs to know.” 

Arranged: Alphabetically by small topics, cross ref 
erences, and therefore no index. 


“We are not selling our 24-volume set as a 
subscription set,” write the publishers, and 
therefore it is eligible for review here. 

In October this set made its first appear 
ance. It contains every page of Nelson's loose 
leaf encyclopedia (a standard reference tool 
in Mudge’s Guide to reference books 5th edi 
tion but omitted from the 6th) with the fol 
lowing exceptions: (1) Colored illustrations 
eliminated except for frontispiece in each vol 
ume; (2) Large folded maps reduced to cover 
either one or two pages. In addition, the 256 
page revisions furnished subscribers of the 
Loose-leaf edition twice annually have been in- 
corporated in the body of the present set to 
include about 80 per cent of the revisions that 
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went out on November 1, 1937. It is the in- 
tention of the publishers to continue to pub- 
lish the Loose-leaf at the present price of 
$99.50, and to make the 512 pages of revision 
furnished the loose-leaf subscribers available 
in bound annual supplements. 

The first question that comes to mind is how 
can the publishers afford to sell a $99.50 set 
for $24? This the publisher answers by point- 
ing out savings on (1) binding; the loose leaf 
binder alone costing more to manufacture than 
the whole set of 24 volumes; (2) paper: about 
40 per cent, since the square inch paper area 
is less in a bound than in a loose leaf book; 
(3) distribution: on the assumption that sales 
thru the regular trade channels involve less 
cost than subscription sales; (4) plates: since 
these have now been amortized; (5) antici- 
pated increased sales at the lower price. 

The editor-in-chief of the present as of the 
loose-leaf editions is John H. Finley, editor of 
the New York Times, but the European editor 
is now Sir Henry J. Newbolt, official historian 
of London, and the Canadian editor is Sir 
Robert A. Falconer, former president of the 
University of Toronto. The contributors in- 
clude a number of new names not found for 
example in the 1918 Loose-leaf before me for 
comparison, and the general subject of elec- 
tricity has been prepared by thirteen techni- 
cians from the General Electric Company. 

A comparison of Nelson’s with the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, Q through Qua, reveals 

70 entries in Nelson 
90 entries in Americana 
14 entries in Nelson are not found in Americana, 


but 
34 entries in Americana are 


not found in Nelson 
Further, a reading of the articles which a 
majority of the identical entries introduce in- 
dicates a decided qualitative as well as quan- 
titative advantage for the Americana. 
However, Nelson compares well in quantity 
with encyclopedias other than the Britannica 
and Americana. It has fewer entries than the 
older but good New international, but it sur- 
passes almost all of the other fair, good, and 
provisionally recommended sets. Its loose-leaf 
revisions have made possible the inclusion of 
a great deal of recent material, especially on 
the New Deal. In the case of Spain, two 
pages from the loose-leaf supplement dealing 
with the 1936 civil war have been inserted 
between the section on “history” and that on 
“language and literature.” But under neither 
China nor Japan is there any reference to the 
present conflict. The late abdication has a 
column and a quarter at the end of the history 
section in the England article with a quotation 
from the famous radio address. But the city 
article on Nashville is out of date, listing two 
Negro colleges no longer here, displaying a 
photograph of the old post office no longer 
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Contest 


What were the ten most important 
titles for reference work published 
during 1937? 

A 1938 reference book will be 
awarded to the librarian who sub- 
mits the best ranked list of ten. 

The rules of the contest are as 
follows: 

1) List in rank order the ten titles pub- 


lished during 1937 that you consider 
most important for reference work 

2) Give full bibliographic information: 
title, author, imprint, collation, price 

3) Give your name and address 

4) Mail to this department so that it 
reaches the editor by midnight April 
20, 1938 

5) A new 1938 reference book will be 
awarded to the contestant whose list 
is judged most satisfactory. 











used for such purposes, and omitting mention 
of the city’s largest and most distinctive park 
which is now nearly ten years old. 

Everything in the preceding paragraph is of 
course likely to be unfair since it represents a 
conventional sampling of a new encyclopedia. 
The impression of this reviewer is, however, 
that at the new price Nelson is good value for 
a second encyclopedia. Fundamental objections 
to format still stand. The three narrow col- 
umns to a page and the small type discourage 
reading except out of necessity. The pub- 
lishers could learn much about page makeup 
from the school encyclopedias. Nevertheless 
at the cost of one dollar per volume, many a 
library could afford to purchase an extra set 
to relieve pressure on the standard first choice 
encyclopedias. 


9. Negro Record of Progress 


Necro YEAR Book: an annual encyclopedia of 
the Negro 1937-1938. Edited by Monroe 
N. Work. Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Negro 
Year Book Pub. Co. 1937. 575p. 


Scope: Record of progress, facts, figures about the 
Negro in the United States, atin America, 
Europe, Africa. 

Arranged: In seven parts, four of which are geo- 
graphical divisions and the other three fine arts, 
literature, and directory, with index. 


This is the ninth edition of a standard tool, 
which altho not regularly annual becomes in- 
creasingly indispensable. The Editor is asso- 
ciated with one of the leading technical and 
higher educational institutions for Negroes 
and has besides compiled the basic bibliogra- 
phy in the field. The variety and amount of 
information packed into this volume unques- 
tionably are unequalled in any comparable 
source. 
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There has been some improvement in format 
but certain changes would contribute to speed- 
ier reference work. For example, the table of 
contents would be more usable if subheads 
were started on separate lines. It might be 
desirable also to group parts 5-7 under a gen- 
eral head if none of these parts relates to any 
one of the four previous regional divisions. 
The index needs to be improved. There are 
no separate entries for such important institu- 
tions as Howard, Fisk, Atlanta and Dillard 
universities altho much information is pro- 
vided about them. 

The section on libraries is inadequate. Much 
more information exists in library literature 
than is included in the brief summary. In 
connection with newspapers no mention of the 
new Norfolk Journal and Guide index could 
be found. 

These are of course minor criticisms. The 
work as a whole is a perfect gold mine of in- 
formation about the Negro. 


10. Antiques 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANTIQUES. By Harold 
Lewis Bond. Boston, Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, 1937. 389p. 200 line drawings, 64 
plates. $3.75 


Scope: Furniture, pottery, porcelain, glass, textiles, 
metals, biographies of important craftsmen, bib- 
liography. 

Arranged: Alphabetically under each of the seven 
sections. 

The editor is an amateur collector of many 
years experience. He has been aided by the 
antiques editor of the Boston Transcript. Now 
at last the name Chippendale, or the sophisti- 
cated reference to Baccarat glass, Dedham 
pottery, Hadley chests, Paduasoy, or Petticoat 
Lamps can be looked up by the male librarian 
who has always wondered what his wife can 
see in a discarded Candelabrum. 


11. Classical Allusions 


THE OxFrorp CoMPANION TO CLASSICAL LITER- 
ATuRE. By Sir Paul Harvey. N.Y. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937. 468p. illus. $3 


Scope: “Elementary information about classical au- 
thors, works, proper names and other allusions 
with sufficient historical background.” 

Arranged: Alphabetically, with cross references 

This is a companion to the Companion to 

English literature and concerns itself with 
history, religion, social conditions, mythology, 
geography, literature, transportation, customs, 
etc. of Greece and Rome. In addition to the 
alphabetic articles there are useful tables, de- 
scriptions, diagrams, and maps in the back. 
Everything that can be said for the first Com- 
panion applies to the present work. Together 
these two tools should practically solve the 
allusion problem for reference librarians in 99 
r- of every 100 questions asked in these two 
elds. 
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New “R” Books 


A DicTIONARY OF MODERN AMERICAN USAGE. 
By Herbert W. Horwill. N.Y. Oxford 
University Press. 360p. $3.25 
_,. A guide to American variations from English 
idiom.’ 

THE Concise OxForp FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Compiled by Abel Chevalley and Mar- 
guerite Chevalley. N.Y. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 926p. illus. $3 net 


THe MatrHews-NortHruep New INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATLAS AND ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER. 
N.Y. Blue Ribbon, 1937. 264p. (1034 x 
1334”) $2.49 


WuHo’s Wuo, 1938. N.Y. Macmillan, 1937. $15 


90th issue of this standard now available. 


DocrorRAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITIES 1936-1937. Edited by 
Donald B. Gilchrist. N.Y. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1937. 105p. $2 


Fourth in the series begun in 1934 under the 
auspices of the Association of Research Libraries 
and the National Research Council. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN History. By 
Henry P. Beers. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co. 
1937. 300p. $3.50 


OFFICIAL MAP PUBLICATIUNS OF THE U.S. AND 
OTHER Countries. By Walter Thiele 
Chicago, A.L.A. 1938. $3.50 (?) 


InpvEx TO HicH Scuoot Fiction. By Jeanne 
Van Nostrand. Chicago, A.L.A. 1938 
$1.65 


A History oF THEATRICAL ART IN ANCIENT 
AND Mopern Times. By Karl Mantzius; 
with an introduction by William Archer 
N.Y. Peter Smith, 1937. 6v. (Reprint) 
$36 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Music AND MusICcIANS. By 
Winthrop Parkhurst and L. J. De Bekker. 
N.Y. Crown Pubs. 1937. 688p. $2.75 

“A comprehensive dictionary of musical terms, 
biographies, stories of the operas.”’ 

Poote’s INDEX TO PeriopicAL LITERATURE. N.Y 
National Bibliophile Service, 1938. 6v. in 
7 (reprint) $60 set; $10 per v. 


This much needed reprint is announced for 
publication early in 1938. 





Book Rhyme Wanted 


Celestine King, Librarian of Cretin High 
School, St. Paul, Minn., is looking for a short 
rhyme or legend for use in a private book- 
plate, exhorting the return of the book if bor- 
rowed. Such an inscription appeared in print 
some time ago, but Miss King has been unable 
to locate it. 











Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
42d St., New York City.] 


HE A.L.A. offers $100 in cash for the best 

article on the subject “Libraries Look 
Ahead.” This is the newly worded title for 
the contest being sponsored by the JMRT and 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. 

In addition to the cash prize, the winner 
will have his article printed in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin and the New Republic. Books and 
possible publication are offered as second and 
third prizes. Three honorable mention awards 
will be made, with books as prizes, given by 
A.L.A. 

Judges are Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, 
editor A.L.A. Bulletin; Bruce Bliven, editor 
The New Republic; and Gerald McDonald, 
Chairman JMRT. These are to comprize the 
final judging committee, the preliminary judg- 
ing to be done by the contest committee. 

The contest sponsors reserve the right to 
withhold the cash award in the event that the 
final judging committee does not deem any of 
the manuscripts worthy of publication. 

All who will, with the exception of the con- 
test committee, may take part in this contest: 
librarian, trustee, student, reader. 


In brief, 


Title: Libraries Look Ahead 
Length: 1000 to 1500 words 
Closing date: April 1, 1938 
Mail manuscripts to “Libraries Look 
Ahead” Contest, c/o Marie D. Loizeaux, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
The contest committee consists of Marie D. Loi- 
zeaux, Chairman; Bertha Buelow, LaCrosse, Wis., 
Public Library; Ellen L. Forsyth, New York Public 
Library; Gretchen J. Garrison, New York Public 
Library; Norma Olin Ireland, Glendale (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Library; Harry F. Koch, Queens Borough Public 
Library; Geraldine LeMay, Emory University Library 
School, Ga.; John H. Moriarty, Cooper Union Li- 
brary, New York City; Jurgen Raymond, College of 
the City of New York Library; Helen Todd, Trenton 
Public Library, N.J 


Poster Contest: $75 in Prizes 


At the time of the mid-winter A.L.A. meet- 
ing in Chicago the Junior Members Round 
Table held meetings at which there was dis- 
cussion of a plan for a poster contest sub- 
mitted by The H. W. Wilson Company. This 


proposed venture in cooperative publicity was 
received with unanimous approval and the 
suggestion was made that a committee be ap- 
pointed to look into the matter further and to 
proceed with the plan if the committee de- 
cided that it was the wise thing to do. 

The plan contemplates the publishing of a 
series of eight posters on or about the first 
of April and again on or about the first of 
October 1938, these posters to be sold in sets 
of eight at a price of one dollar delivered. 
The chief purpose of the plan is to test out 
the practicability of cooperative publicity and 
if the plan works out successfully it would 
presumably be continued in future years. 
Prizes are to be awarded as follows: 


First Prize $25.00 
Second “ 20.00 
iniza. © 15.00 
Fourth “ 10.00 
Four prizes of 5.00 each 


Posters which have already been prepared 
for the use of a library, but not made avail- 
able to other libraries, may be submitted in 
this contest, which is open to every one except 
employees of The Wilson Company. All libra- 
rians and patrons of libraries are invited to 
participate. Posters for which a prize is not 
awarded will be returned to the contestant if 
requested. 

Posters submitted 
of a 14x 20 or 


should be approximately 
proportionately larger or 
smaller. They may be in black or white or 
two or three colors. The purpose of the pos- 
ter should be to publicize the advantages of 
libraries to their public. 

Posters for the first contest should be ad- 
dressed to Poster Contest, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. and be mailed in time to be delivered 
not later than March 10, For the second con- 
test posters should be delivered not later than 
September 10. 

The contest will be decided by five judges: 
two representing the Junior Members Round 
Table, two representing The H. W. Wilson 
Company, and one, a professional commercial 
artist chosen by the four other judges. 


size 


Midwinter Meeting 


On December 27, 1937, the Junior Members 
Round Table met at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, discussing the question “Restrictions 
upon a liberal book selection policy in Amer- 
ican libraries.” Oscar C. Orman opened the 
discussion, talking on censorship; Stewart W. 
Smith followed on the subject of propaganda 
in relation to the public library, From the 
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floor the question moved to fascist tendencies 
and puritan survivals. No final answer was 
found, no resolutions adopted, but the discus- 
sion provided an incentive to meet the chal- 
lenge of these questions with honesty and 
thoughtfulness. 

F. L. D. Goodrich of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships invited appli- 
cations from able young people. Marie D. 
Loizeaux announced the essay contest, “Libra- 
ries Look Ahead,” which the Round Table and 
the A.L.A. Bulletin are sponsoring, and ex- 
pressed the hope that many would participate 
in it. Ruth T. Manlove brought another con- 
test to the attention of Junior Members, a 
poster contest with the winning designs to be 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company. 

It was voted that state groups will each send 
in one name to the chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee this year and from these 
names the next Round Table ballot for officers 
will be prepared. 

Irene Fetty spoke on “Inventory—By Junior 
Librarians.” Jesse H. Shera, in “A Junior’s 
Last Word,” a talk full of wit and wonder, 
reminded the Round Table of its sins of omis- 
sion and commission. 

Gerald D. McDonald, chairman of the 
Round Table, presided, and Christine Taylor 
acted as secretary pro tem. 


Inventory 


By Irene Fetty, State College Library, 
Ames, lowa 


Chairman, JMRT Committee for the 
Encouragement of Informal Study 


It is not unusual for the young librarian to 
find himself in a position where he must do 
concentrated independent study in a language, 
in a subject field, or in some phase of library 
work. It would seem that any librarian, how- 
ever adequately he may appear to meet the 
requirements of his position, could, by taking 
a detailed inventory of himself, find points on 
which he could improve his work by informal 
study. He could also be making himself more 
eligible for promotion. 

The subject of informal study by librarians 
was discussed by the J.M.R.T. at the Mid- 
winter meeting of 1936, and in the following 
February a committee was appointed to study 
possibilities of encouraging informal study 
among young librarians. 

The committee studied the excellent ques- 
tionnaire prepared by the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, (29 W. 39th 
St., New York City) and thought that perhaps 
a questionnaire of a similar nature adapted to 
the library profession would be helpful. We 
were not able to find that any extensive work 
had been done to aid the young librarian in 
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analyzing his abilities and preparation for his 
work, and to help him plan a course of de 
velopment. 

We are preparing a questionnaire to help 
the junior librarian (1) to analyze how well 
he is filling his present position, (2) to decide 
how he could improve himself in this respect, 
(3) to determine the type of position which 
he would like to work toward, (4) to decide 
on the best methods of preparing himself for 
this type of work, (5) to consider his activities 
as a member of his profession, and (6) to 
encourage an immediate program of develop- 
ment. 

The chairman of the committee would ap 
preciate hearing from any group of young li 
brarians interested in using this questionnair« 
as a project. 


Southeastern District, J.M.R.T. 


(This material has been collected by N 
Imogene Copps, Extension Librarian, Univ 
sity of Virginia Library.) 


North Carolina 
Officers, 1937-38 
Louise Jennings, Librarian, Burlington 
Library, Co-chairman 
Marjorie Hood, Woman’s College of the Univ 
sity of N.C., Greensboro, Co-chairman 


Public 


No new plans are made yet for the coming 
year. The objectives of the North Carolina 
Junior Members (organized in 1935) are t 


increase the membership of young librarians 


in the state and national associations and t 
work for certification of assistants. A c 
plete check of all those of junior age working 


in the state has been made. 


Tennessee 


Officers, 1937-38 
Lucile Nix, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville 
Chairman 

Library planning was the theme of the con- 
vention of the Tennessee Library Association 
held in Nashville on October 7, 1937. The 
Junior Members, anxious to be an integral 
rather than a separate part of the program 
assumed the responsibility of leading a discus- 
sion in a general meeting. The purpose was t 
discuss and determine projects to be undertaken 
by the Association. Out of this meeting cam¢ 
a decision to make a survey of library facilities 
in Tennessee, including recommendations fo: 
remedial action. To publicize the results of 
this survey, to inform the Association’s mem 
bers of state library developments and to aid 
in developing a sound and informed program 
for library legislation, it was decided to revive 
the Association’s publication, Tennessee Libra 
ries. The Junior Members offered to under 
take the editorial duties of the publication 

This offer was accepted by the Association 
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Virginia 
Officers, 1937-38 

Dorothy L. Wood, 
Chairman 

Hortensia Gemmell, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College Library, Lynchburg, Vice-chairman 

Helen Keeble, Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
Secretary-Trdasurer 

Louise Dinwiddie, George Washington 
School, Alexandria, Publicity Chairman 


Richmond Public Library, 


High 


The Danville Committee on Regional Plan- 
ning, with Elizabeth Hodges as chairman, held 
a conference in March 1937 with all librarians, 
school superintendents, college presidents and 
other interested persons taking part. Leslie 
Stevens, of the State Library, addressed the 
gathering, explained the plan of regional libra- 
Each of the 
thirty people present was given a copy of the 
A.L.A. pamphlet, The Equal Chance, and a 
copy of the Virginia News-Letter carrying 
Randolph W. Church's outline for the estab- 
lishment of a regional library to serve Hali- 
fax, Henry, and Pittsylvania Counties. Mr. 
Church is a prominent Junior Member. 

It was decided that all newspapers in the 
counties concerned be asked to run a series of 
weekly articles dealing with library conditions, 
the Virginia law concerning the establishment 
of county libraries, and enough of Mr. 
Church’s plan to indicate the steps necessary 
in the establishment of a regional library. The 
editors of the Danville papers ran several 
helpful editorials in addition to weekly articles 
and gave the work very generous publicity. 
After the final article had appeared, a petition 
was drawn up and circulated among the tax- 
payers of each county, demanding that the 
question of establishing a public library be 
voted on at the next election. The outcome of 
this attempt has not yet been ascertained. 


ries, and answered questions. 


The Oil Portrait Committee, with Dorothy 
L. Wood as chairman, has been getting infor- 
mation about the oil portraits in public build- 
ings and institutions of learning thruout the 
state. At present, thirty Junior Members are 
helping on the project and are covering eleven 
cities. Eight colleges have been approached 
and five have cooperated. It is hoped that a 
report on this project can be issued this 
month. (No reports were received from the 
following states. The officers listed below are 
from the Coordinator’s files. If they are not 
correct, please notify Miss Copps.) 

Alabama 


Fannie Schmitt, Tuscaloosa 
loosa, Chairman 


High School, Tusca 


Georgia 

Marella Walker, Emory University, Chairman 
Kentucky 

Mary Alice Salyers, oomerset Public Library, 


Chairman 
South C€ 


Edna Louise Lent, School of Education, University 
of S.C., Columbia, Chairman 


1rolina 
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A Few Coals to Newcastle 


(Ep. Note. Our guest this month is Miss 
Esther Johnston, Librarian of the Central Cir- 
culation branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. She says, “As the enjoyment of books 
is independent of junior and senior distinc- 
tions, these suggestions are to remind imagi- 
native and intelligent librarians, regardless of 
age, of books not to be missed.’’) 


MACMURRAY, JOHN. Freedom and the modern 


worid 

In language stripped of platitudes and catchwords, 
Dr. Macmurray presents the dilemma of modern man 
who desires those two variable, sometimes contradic- 
tory prizes—freedom and security. These articles 
were radio addresses and are models of what may be 
accomplished when an enlightened speaker does not 
underrate the intelligence of a radio audience. 


BELL, CLIVE 
Because this is so provocative and 

brilliantly many of our easy assumptions, I 

make this a companion book to Babbitt. 


Civilization 
challenges so 
would 


MARSHALL, BRUCE. 

The Sun Dial Press has recently bestowed upon us 
largess in the re-publication of this modern miracle 
of a Benedictine monk. It was not widely proclaimed 
when it was first published and slipped quietly out of 
print, but no one needs to miss it now. 


Father Malachy’s miracle 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA. A room of one’s own 
Written with only an occasional flick of malice, 
here is a charming and literate essay on the dis- 


abilities of women of genius in ages when they were 
not supposed to have genius. 
MOORE, GEORGE. Heloise and Abelard 

[he greatest recreation in our day of a remote 


century and of a deeply tragic romance. Read it, if 
only for the awakening of the mind and imagination 
of Heloise by the poetry of Virgil—yes, that same 
Virgil who is now crammed down the unwilling 
throats of high school students 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. Canterbury tales in a ren- 
dering by J. U. Nicolson 

There are times when a complete immersion in 
Chaucer is the best restorative of humor, proportion, 
and a fresh enjoyment of this odd human race. This 
version is for those of us for whom the original is 
slow-going and impeded by indispensable footnotes. 
Nicolson is vigorous, lucid, and unaffected 


LOWES, JOHN LIVINGSTON. Geoffrey Chaucer 
and the development of his genius 
As a companion piece to Chaucer and above all 
for its chapter of Time in Chaucer’s day, it is a 
delightful book. Imagine an age without that infernal 
device—the clock! 


SEUSS, DR. 
Street 


And to think that I saw it on Mulberry 


Very diverting, pictorially and in text, with a sly 
thrust at adults who wonder why that child is so 
unobservant and inexpressive. 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. Flowering of New England 
To re-create a time not long past is sometimes 
more difficult than to recapture that of Heloise and 
Abelard. Those nineteenth century New Englanders 
have been sternly denounced by Eugene O’Neill and 
his brethren. They were not all pixillated, Mr. 
Brooks convinces us, and their intellectual climate 
was both bracing and genial. The portrait of Prescott 
evokes an indomitable and debonair spirit—whose 
work has survived but whose personality seemed 
buried within the forbidding format of his books. 











The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


A Library Book Club 


HAVE been reading a statistical document 

called “Market Analysis of American Li- 
braries,” which is the product of the enter- 
prising advertising department of the Wilson 
Bulletin. This report shows that the value of 
books purchased every year by American libra- 
ries reaches the staggering minimum total of 
$20,980,200. 

I wonder that it has not occurred to Amer- 
ican librarianship to pool its scattered re- 
sources and to manage them cooperatively in 
the public interest. At present a 21-million 
dollar book fund is dispersed among some 
22,000 public, school, college, and special libra- 
ries; and since it does not operate as a unit, 
since it has no common bargaining agency, 
since it lacks an established program, its au- 
thority with American publishing is infinitesi- 
mal, its influence on American letters prac- 
tically nil. About nine million dollars worth 
of this buying power belongs to small libra- 
ries whose individual book funds do not ex- 
ceed $1300 a year—for the most part falling 
well below this figure—with the result that 
many of these institutions are unable even to 
secure the best available trade discounts, let 
alone create any new advantages for them- 
selves and for the people they serve. 

Granting that something is wrong with this 
picture, how are we going to change it, how 
are we going to use our allocation of the tax- 
payers’ funds with maximum efficiency and 
benefits? Obviously, as the cooperative soci- 
eties have taught us, by organizing a consum- 
ers’ buying unit, a Library Book Club, that 
would aggregate some of those twenty-one 
million dollars to form a magnetic center, or, 
to change our figure, that would canalize the 
buying wealth of our libraries and convert it 
into power. Even if only 10 or 15 per cent of 
our annual book funds were coordinated in 
this fashion, it would represent a purchasing 
unit of two to three million dollars a year— 
which is substantially more, I believe, than 
that of any existing book club, in any case 
sufficient to assure effective operation. 

How would a Library Book Club function? 
That, of course, in its details would have to be 
worked out in a meeting of minds; but here, 
to give you some bones to chew on, is one 
man’s rough sketch of a hypothetical skeleton 





of organization. (Perhaps I ought to make 
clear that this idea is my private hatch and 
has no other sponsorship.) 

In the first place, there would necessarily be 
an editorial committee of representative libra 
rians and critics, to whom publishers would 
submit books for approval in proof or manu- 
script. 

The Book Club would order from the pub 
lisher, in advance of publication, a library edi- 
tion, with library binding, of all books selected 
for distribution to its member libraries. (Or 
the sheets could be ordered and the Club do 
its own binding.) Catalog cards would be sup- 
plied by the Book Club; shelf numbers could 
be stenciled on the books before shipping, ii 
desired. Books would be in the libraries by 
the day of publication. 

Member libraries would be classified accord 
ing to the amount of their annual subscription 
A village library with, say, a fifty-dollar sub- 
scription would automatically receive thruout 
the year a small but balanced selection of 
books that the editorial committee has ear 
marked for distribution to that classification 
A large library, with a subscription of many 
thousand dollars, would be enabled to circulate 
on publication most or all of the Club’s cur 
rent selections, having received the cream of 
the season’s crop of books without fuss, delay, 
or clerical labor and expense. (A portion of 
each library’s book fund could be reserved for 
the individual purchase of books of local or 
regional interest.) 

By ordering large editions, thru a central 
agency, the Library Book Club would be abk 
to effect substantial savings in the cost of 
books, thus increasing the value of the tax- 
payer’s dollar. It would expedite book servic« 
to the public and assure the circulation of 
books of high standard, suitable format, and 
democratic choice in every American villag: 
and town. 

Would publishers cooperate with a Library 
Book Club? The answer is that it would be 
profitable for them to do so; for, by ordering 
and paying in bulk for library editions, the 
Library Book Club would, in effect, under- 
write a sizable portion of their lists in advance 
of publication, therewith guaranteeing the in- 
itial costs of production. The extent of each 


publisher’s list to be underwritten by the Club 
would depend strictly on its quality; so that 
the publisher would be consistently encouraged, 
at the source, to issue good books. 

The Library Book Club, I believe, would 
make an important cultural contribution by 
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coordinating the channels of book selection 
and distribution in a library system that 
reaches more than 60 million people. One of 


its first results—since publishers would have 
the privilege of submitting manuscripts of 
doubtful financial success to the editorial com- 
mittee—would be to insure the publication of 
valuable works of a serious or scholarly na- 
ture that are now regarded as publishers’ risks 
and too unprofitable to print. 

I do not expect a Library Book Club to be 
born overnight, but I believe that the idea is 
fundamentally sound and not a mere idealistic 
fantasy. Whether or not you agree with me, 
I should welcome your comment and criticism. 


Me oe Oe 


On Being a Hero 


Special despatch from Cannes, France: 
“During the afternoon Windsor braved a 
cold wind and light snow to play golf.” 


On Being a Martyr 
Mrs. 


McLaughlin suing for an increase in alimony: 


Chicago court action; Irene Castle 
“I have to wear a coat in the house all the 
time,” said Mrs. McLaughlin, who is being 
paid $750 a month by her estranged husband. 
She also complained that she no longer gets 
free tickets to games of the Black Hawks 
Hockey Club, owned by her husband. 


On Being a Writer 


An eminent psychologist at Northwestern 
University concludes a column of advice to 
young people who want to be writers with a 
brilliant suggestion: 

“Tap dancing, a saxophone, or sleight of 
hand are excellent aids to writers, for they 
enable ‘shut in’ personalities to become the life 
of the party.” 

Poor Chatterton who never tap danced; 
poor Keats who never played the saxophone; 
poor Melville who had no parlor tricks; poor 
Milton who wasn’t the life of the party! 


Susie Belle 


The Susie Belle controversy continues td 
rage. Altho an overwhelming majority of 
the letters received has been from admirers 
of Miss Marion Grady’s poster creation, a 
handful of librarians 
most faithful 


including some of our 


and friendly readers—insists 
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that the Ethiopian Girl is an offensive carica- 
ture. Last month I stated my reasons for 
disagreeing with these objectors and defend- 
ing the prerogative of humor to be taken 
humorously and of the imagination to be con- 
sidered imaginatively. I do, believe me, under 
stand and sympathize with those who wish to 
protect a hapless and oppressed minority 
group, but I still feel, after reading their 
communications, that they have mistaken th¢ 
proper object of their attack. 

It is unpleasant to hurt anybody’s feelings, 
but once you begin a policy of suppression on 
grounds of extreme delicacy, there is no tell- 
ing where you will be led and beyond what 
boundaries, up what fantastic slopes, you will 
trudge, bearing that banner with the strange 
device, “Sh-h-h.” 
for example, would not only bar Susie Bell 
but would chase the 
Dust twins off the soap packages and 
banish Amos ’n Andy from the air. To him 
they seem equally hateful partners in a 
spiracy to encourage racial prejudice. 


One of my correspondents, 


from also 


Gold 


our pages, 


con- 
Another librarian believes that “it is not the 
obviously deliberate and malicious libel of the 
Ku Klux variety, but the 
irresponsible ‘humor’ of 
most 


thoughtless and 
Belle 
damage.” I wonder 
whether the poor dead and mutilated victims 
of the hooded klan, and all those hunted and 
terrified by the sullen grim malice of sadistic 
bigots, would echo that sentiment. I am my- 


Susie which 


does the serious 


self a little frightened, in my turn, to con- 
template a righteous violence that would lop 
the heads off poor Topsy, and Ezekiel, and 
our own Susie Belle, none of 
harm or did us wrong. 


whom mean 


The worms of intolerance, poverty, disease, 
social and economic discrimination gnaw at 
the roots of our tree of life, the giant oak of 
our civilization. To the tree, so lovely and so 
blighted, comes a little that 
perches on a branch and sings. It does ow 
hearts good to listen to the bubbling song; but 
some of us are devoured by the conscience of 
the race, guilty with the thought of all man’s 


careless bird 


blood and tears, and we cry, “Stop! Shoot 
that bird!” 

To these I-say, “Brothers, let the bird sing, 
for it is its foolish nature to sing. The sick- 
ness of the tree is at its roots. Save your 


anger for the worms. Let us band together, 
dig together, fight together against the blind 
crawlers, the gluttons, the creepers of the 
underground.” And I say, “Brothers, teach us 
to save the tree, and keep us human.’ 


me PA 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








{This monthly department about school libraries 
is prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the di- 
rection of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries and contributions should be sent 
to Mae Graham, Department of Library Science, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


EADS No. 12, 100 Items Which are School 

Library News, has been issued this month 
by the Publicity Committee of the American 
Library Association. It was assembled by 
Margaret Nield Coons, a school librarian in 
Gary, Indiana, and prepared with the assist- 
ance of Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. It is made 
up of subjects and headlines of some of the 
best items for school library publicity actually 
used in school and community newspapers. It 
has many suggestions of subjects, and ideas of 
good publicity value. 

Single copies of this issue of Leads wili be 
sent out gratis from the School and Children’s 
Library Division of the A.L.A. on request, as 
long as the limited supply lasts. 

A most interesting scrapbook including the 
original clippings of the 100 school library 
news items has been prepared by Mrs. Coons, 
and may be borrowed from the School and 
Children’s Library Division by anyone willing 
to pay transportation both ways. The scrap- 
book weighs approximately five pounds. 

The headquarters office hopes that many new 
clippings of school library news will come in 
its mail showing ways in which these sugges- 
tions have been used. Reports of additional 
efforts in publicizing school libraries to the 
school and to the community thru newspapers 
will also be welcome. 


Free and Inexpensive Material 


Mrs. Elizabeth Du V. Martin, curator of 
materials of the Parker School district, 
Greenville, S.C., sends us the following article 
and bibliography of sources of free and in- 
expensive material. 


I. All school 
method of 


systems, no matter what 
instruction they have 


adopted, must and do include some- 
where in their curriculum a study of 
the problems and events of today. 

Il. There is no excuse for any school not 
having the material available for such 
a study. 


Il. 


VI. 


An unorganized pile of material is 
worse than useless. One person should 
be in charge of the selection, arrange- 
ment, and distribution of the materials 


Pamphlets and clippings 
A. Sources 
See Sources of Free and Inexpen- 
sive Material. 
B. Files 
1. Standard vertical files, or 
2. Files made in school shop 
C. Filing and care 
1. Reinforce, especially clippings 
2. Arrange alphabetically by sub 
ject or classify according to the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 
3. Store duplicates of more than 
five outside file 


Posters and charts 
A. Sources 
Vertical file service 
Railway companies 
Commercial concerns 
Lists appearing in 
e.g. Wilson Bulletin 
Educators Index 
Progress League, 
Wis.) 
B. Files made in school shop 
C. Filing and care 
l. Reinforce around edges 
2. Arrange alphabetically by sub- 
ject or classify according to the 
Dewey Decimal System 


magazines, 


es pPhPpr 


(Education 


Randolph 


Mounted pictures 

A. Sources 

Book jackets 

National Geographic 
Washington, D.C. 
Magazine s—Ladies’ 
Journal, Travel, etc. 
Ten-cent store booklets 
Inexpensive pictures — Perry 
Pictures Co., Box 400, Malden, 
Mass., Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., 
Kankakee, III. 


B. Files made in_ school 
standard vertical files 
C. Filing and care 
1. Mount on cardboard of uni 
form size — preferably 10” x 
14”. Order from Coy, Disbrow 
& Co., 686-690 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 


r 


Society, 


H Me 


ve & NE 


shop, oO! 
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VII. Maps 
A. Source 
1. Picture maps. Education In- 
dex; lists occasionally in W1l- 
son Bulletin. 
2. Order from some reliable com- 
pany, eg., Denoyer-Geppert, 
5235-5237 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
B. Files—Arrange on large hooks in 
cabinet on wall 
C. Arrange chronologically or accord 
ing to Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. 
VIII. Lantern slides and stereographs 


A. Order from reliable company, e.g 


Keystone View Co. Meadville 
Pa. 

B. Files may be ordered from Key- 
stone View Company or similar 


ones made in school shop. 


24 General proce dures 


A AN] 
flect 


material gathered should re 
interests of the school group 


B. Material should be carefully eval 
uated before adopting for us« 


C. The school stamp, classification 
number, and subject heading should 
be placed clearly on the material. 


D. After each circulation, material 
should be cleaned and mended. 


E. Files should be checked over once 
a year in order to discard unused 
and out-of-date material. 


X. Cataloging and classifying 


\. All material, except pamphlets, is 
classified according to Dewey. The 
letter P is used before the classi- 
fication 


number to indicate pic- 
tures, C for charts or large posters, 
M for museum exhibits, S_ for 


stereographs or slides. 


B. The following is an example of 
the cataloging for charts: 
C 634 Fruit 
Charts 
Eat more oranges 
Apples 
Grapefruit for 
health 


wn 


Pictures are cataloged without listing each 
one. Since we have more than 200 on many 
subjects, we have not had time to complete 
this cataloging. Pamphlets are cataloged under 
a subject heading with “see also” reference to 
the pamphlet file. We use an old issue of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature as a 
check list of subject headings, using a differ- 
ent mark for each type of material. 
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SOURCES OF FREE AND IN- 
EXPENSIVE MATERIAL 
American Education Press, Inc. 580 Fifth Ave 
New York 
Write for list of publications. 
American Museum of Natural History. New 
Tork 


Write for list of publications 


Baumgardner. Suggested Instructional Material. 
High School Visitors Office, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, lll. 50c 

Booth, M. F. Material on geography; 5th ed. 

rev. The Author, Charleston, Ll. 

Includes commercial products, industries, 
on and educational exhibits which may be 
ree or at small cost. 


transporta 
obtained 


soy Scouts of America. 2 Park Avenue, New 


York 


Write for list of publications. 


‘arroll-Miller List of Teaching Aids and Educa- 
tional Materials from Commercial Sources. 
Bulletin No. 20, California Department of 
Education. October 1935 


Curriculum Materials; free and inexpensive ma- 
terials of instruction. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 2. Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Association, 


York 


Cooperative 
New 


Dairymen's League. 
Inc. 11 West 42 Street, 


Send for list of publications. 


Kankakee, Ill 


odson, Joseph H., Inc. 
Send for price list. 


Dye, E. M. and Schneider, Etta. 
of Sources of Supplementary Teaching Aids 
In Eighth Yearbook, N d Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Education, 
Teachers College. $2 


Bibliographies 


+ 


Educational Film Catalog. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York 
Write for description. 
Educators Index. Educators Progress League, 
Randolph, Wis. 


Write for information. 





iducational Projects Institute Inc. Milwaukee, 
Wis 

Free material especially selected for school use. 
Fed Hawkes 
Mo. 


eral Cabinet System. Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, 


Write for information. 
Foreign Policy Publications. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Inc. 8 West 40 Street, New York 


Publications. Social 
130 East 22 Street, 


Material and 
Work Publicity Council, 
New York 


Write for lists. 


Illustrative 


Illustrative material available for teachers of 
textiles and clothing. Textiles and Clothing 
Division, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D.C, 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service. 519 West 
121 Street, New York 

Write for catalog. 

Information Bureau. 1322 New 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Information on everything, in bulletins at 5 cents each. 


Leads No. 7 (Rev.) Posters, Publicity Aids and 
Decorative Material. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 

Write for information. 


York Avenue, 


Local and state newspapers (Clippings) 
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Magazines—Pamphlets on various’ subjects 
listed. 

Booklist Magazine, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

House Beautiful Magazine, Hearst Magazines, 
Inc; 572 Madison Ave; New York 

Library Journal. R, R. Bowker Company, 62 
W. 45 Street, New York 

School Life Magazine. Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 

bad Bulletin, H. W. Wilson Company, New 

ork 


Magazines (Duplicates) Clip articles. 
Christian Science Monitor 
N. Y. Times Weekly Magazine Section 
National Geographic 
Asia 
Travel 
Etc. 

Material obtained free or at small cost gathered 
by the students in advanced reference in the 
Division of Library instruction, University 
of Minnesota. Division of Library Instruc- 
tion. Alumni Assn. 50c 


National Council for Prevention of War. 532 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Send for list of publications. 


National Geographic Society. Washington, D.C. 
Send for list of pamphlets and pictures. 


National Headquarters. Camp Fire Girls, 41 
Union Square, New York 


Pamphlets on camping, handicraft, etc. 
of publications. 


Send for list 


National League of Women Voters. 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C 
Send for list of publications. 
Perry Pictures Company. Box 400, Malden, 
Mass. 


Send for price list. 


Picture scripts 

A series of books and supplementary materials 
for teachers, parents, and children, prepared 
by members of Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 

Edward Stern & Co. Inc. 140 N. 6 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Write for information. 


Picture stories. Follett Pub. Co. 1257 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, each, boards, 60c; paper 
15e. The following booklets that offer mate- 
rial in social sciences have been issued; 
Bread, Milk, Food, Wood, Trains, Boats, 
How we travel, Indians, How the city serves 
its people. 

Write for information. 


Price lists of government publications. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
Will be sent free. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C 

An index to inexpensive pamphlets on 
nomic, political, and international affairs. 


social eco 


Radio announcements and speeches 
Announcements made about free material. 


Readable Pamphlets on subjects of general in- 
terest, selected by the Readers’ Adviser's 
office, Cleveland Public Library, 1934. Dis- 
tributed by The Board on The Library and 
Adult Education of the American Library 
Association, Chicago, IIl. 


Reference list of free and inexpensive materials 
for use in adult education classes. Educa- 
tional Division. Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


2d ed. H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
Pamphlets listed. 
Ten-cent store booklets 
Kress’s 
Woolworth’'s 
Townsend, M. R. and Stewart, A. G. Guides to 
study material for teachers. H. W. Wilson 


Company, New York 
Lists selected pamphlet material. 


Vertical File Service. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York 


Sold on service basis. 
Walters, Maude. Partial list of free material 


The Author, University of Puerto Rico. Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 10c 


Government Pub- 
Documents, 


Weekly list of selected U.S 
lications, ee ckont of 
Washington, D.C. 

Ask to be put on the mailing list. 


Whitman Publishing Company, Racine, Wis. 
Inexpensive booklets—Must be examined before pur 
chased. 


Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom. National Literature Headquarters, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book Contest Tests Memory 


[The following contest was used success- 
fully in the Baxter Junior High School in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.] 


This contest is open to everyone. Answer 
the questions on the lines designated. Turn 
them into the library not later than ————— 
All those who have ten or more correct an 
swers will be invited to a party. The first 
and second prize winners will be announced 
then. You may use the card catalog or any 
material in the library to get the answers 
Play fair! Work alone! 

1. Ellen Douglas is the heroine of the poem 
2. The author of Silent Scot also wrote ... 


3. Becky Thatcher is a character in the book 


4. What poem begins “Still sits the school-hous: 
by the road?” 

5. Who is the author of the poem? 

6. Name three books written jointly by Charl: 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. 


7. In what poem does Bess, the landlord’s daugh 
ter, plait a dark red love knot into her long 
ERE 

8. Which one of these authors is still living? 
Charles Dickens, Nathaniel Hawthorn: 
Mark Twain, or Will James. ......... 


9. One of these writers was Salvage Officer for 
Verne, Ed 


the U.S. Navy. Was it Jules 
ward Ellsberg, Charles B. Hawes, or 
CE BE Side cccvcsronccvccns 


10. Of what famous English army man did Lowell 
Thomas write a biography? ted 
11. Is Eugene Field famous as an 
or a writer of biography? 


12 Does James Fenimore Cooper usually write 
about the sea, family life, or American 
NN Se LE Ee Pree ere e eee 


Indian, an 


13. Is the character Silver Chief, an 
African chief or a dog? 
14. Which one of these poets is an 
sores Kilmer, 
ysshe Shelley? 


(Continued on page 399) 


American, 


John Masefield or Percy 














By Edwin 
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MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 


LL previous attendance records were 

broken this year when more than 750 
persons registered at the Midwinter Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association, 
which met in Chicago December 27 to 30. 

As usual at Midwinter Conference, numer- 
ous committee meetings were on the schedule, 
while open meetings were held for discussion 
of problems of interest to public, university, 
and school librarians. 


Federal Relations Discussed by 
Council 


Ralph M. Dunbar, head of the new Library 
Service Division of the United States Office 
of Education, appealed for the advice and 
cooperation of librarians thruout the country 
in an address at the first session of the A.L.A. 
Council on December 28. 


Mr. Dunbar was introduced by Carleton B. 
Joeckel, chairman of the A.L.A. Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, who spoke of the report on 
libraries recently submitted to the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education by a special 
A.L.A. committee consisting of Dean Louis 
Round Wilson, Mr. Joeckel, Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, and Jerome K. Wilcox. 

Mr. Joeckel pointed out that the report to 
be made by the President’s Committee will 
probably determine to a considerable extent 
the future policy of the federal government 
with respect to education, even regardless of 
changes of administration. 


“For the first time, in such a report, definite 
consideration has been given to the needs of 
libraries as a part of the general educational 
scene,” Mr. Joeckel declared. 

Edith Gantt, public library specialist in the 
new U.S. Division, was also introduced at the 
meeting. 


Dr. Putnam Speaks 


A distinguished participant at Midwinter 
Conference was Dr. Herbert Putnam, Libra- 
rian of Congress, who spoke in a light vein of 
his early experiences in library work. Dr. 
Putnam also offered a warm welcome to 
Washington for Mr. Dunbar, assuring him 


that the Library of Congress was eager to 
cooperate in every way possible with the new 
Library Service Division. 


Caldecott Medal 


A medal to be awarded annually for the 
most distinguished American picture book for 
children was brought to Midwinter Conference 
by Frederic G. Melcher, the donor. 

The award is to be made by a committee 
representing the Children’s and School Libra- 
ries Section of the A.L.A., and the winner for 
1937 will be announced this June. The Calde- 
cott Medal is named for Randolph Caldecott 
a distinguished pioneer in the field of chil- 
dren’s books of half a century ago. 

Designed by René Chambellan, the face of 
the Medal shows the famous ride of John 
Gilpin, and the verso shows “four and twenty 
blackbirds baked in a pie.” 


Speaks of Paris Library 
Dorothy Reeder, director of the American 


Library in Paris, brought greetings from 
France to the Council, reporting that her in- 


stitution, in its mew quarters at 9 rue de 
Téhéran, is attracting a growing interest 


among residents of the French capital. 

The library, aided by grants from the 
French government totaling 185,000 francs, 
has grown to 80,000 volumes, and a recent 
$25,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
for the purchase of books insures continued 


progress. 


National Library Week 


The Council approved a proposal of the 
Publicity Committee accepting an offer from 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce to 
sponsor a National Library Week. The Com- 
mittee was authorized to submit detailed plans 
to the Council next June in order that steps 
may be taken to celebrate the week in 1939. 


Lippincott and White Awards 


A report of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Awards proposing plans for awards recently 
offered to the Association by Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott and James T. White was accepted by 
the Council subject to approval by the donors 
of the two awards. 
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CALDECOTT MEDAL 
To be awarded annually for the most distinguished picture book for children published 


in the United States during the year. 


The award will be made to the artist. 


The medal 


is donated by Frederic G. Melcher and designed by René Chambellan. 


Microphotography Journal 


A new quarterly publication, The Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction, has been an- 
nounced and the first issue is scheduled to 
appear during February. The purpose is to 
disseminate information on the applications of 
photography and allied techniques to the prob- 
lems of libraries, museums, archives, scientists, 
and scholars. Articles will deal with equip- 
ment, procedure, products and applications, 
announcements of new equipment, descriptions 
of projects, discussions on problems in the 
field, etc. The Journal will appear in near 
print with approximately 100 pages per issue, 
and the subscription price will be $3.00 a year. 

The A.L.A. is the publisher of the new 
Journal which will be edited by a Board con- 
sisting of Charles E. Rush, Chairman, Robert 
C. Binkley, Herman H. Fussler, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, George A. Schwegmann, Jr., Vernon 
D. Tate, and Paul Vanderbilt. 


Library Fellowships 1938-39 


Announcement has just been made that the 
Carnegie Corporation has again made a grant 
to the A.L.A. for fellowships to make possible 
a year of research in library problems for 
residents of the United States and Canada. 

Candidates must be college graduates who 
have completed a year of library school, and 
who have had satisfactory library experience. 
The stipend may vary from $750 to $1,500, and 
the work must be done under the auspices of 
an appropriate institution. 

Applications should be filed before February 
15, 1938, with F. L. D. Goodrich, chairman of 
the Committee. 


University and Reference Meetings 


An interesting and popular series of pro 
grams at Midwinter was sponsored jointly by 
the University and Reference Librarians and 
the College Librarians of the Middle West 
Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney in an address entitled 
“A Fresh Appraisal of Microphotography,” 
gave an account of the rapid developments in 
that field, and exhibited a number of the most 
recent reading devices. 

A discussion of circulation trends by Ralph 
R. Shaw, Leland R. Smith, and Carl M. White 
brought out the fact that public library circu- 
lation has been declining during the past thre: 
or four years while college and university 
circulation has increased substantially. Mr 
Shaw questioned the general assumption of 
librarians that non-fiction is more 
than fiction reading, and declared that it is 
unreasonable to reduce fiction purchases and 
at the same time to hope for large gains in 
circulation. 


desirable 


Discussions of college library standards and 
the reserve book system, and of the proposed 
constitution for the College and 
Section were also on the program. 


Reference 


On December 30, at a meeting in which the 
Periodicals Section also participated, the prob 
lem of indexing and abstracting services of 
periodical literature was the subject of discus- 
sion. Charles H. Brown reported on the new 
service plan of Biological Abstracts, Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham, of the Medical Library 
Association, reported on the situation in the 
field of medicine, and Leon Carnovsky read 
a report of a study recently made at the Uni- 
versity of California under the direction of 
Mrs. Barbara Cowles. The discussion brought 


out the need for some central agency repre- 











Wilson Bulletin for 
senting both scholars and librarians to coordi- 
nate indexing and abstracting service in order 
to avoid the difficulties now presented by 
duplication and the high costs of such com- 


pilations. 


WPA Projects 


The development of WPA library projects 
into permanent activities was the subject of 
discussion at a meeting of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions on December 27, under the 
leadership of Elizabeth Robinson. Several 
projects were described and a number of cases 
were reported in which WPA libraries have 
become permanent public libraries. The edu- 
cational value of WPA activities in the field 
was emphasized. 


Bogle Memorial Fund 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
appropriated $2,500 for the Bogle Memorial as 
a token of its appreciation of Miss Bogle’s aid 
in placing the funds of the Corporation in 
fruitful channels, according to word received 
by Ralph Munn, chairman of the Bogle Me- 
morial Committee. 

Miss Bogle, died in January 1932, 
served as Assistant Secretary of the A.L.A. 
for eleven years. The Memorial Fund is ad- 
ministered by the A.L.A. Endowment Trustees 


who 


and the income will be used to award grants- 
in-aid to librarians for foreign study. 


School Library News 


A compilation entitled “100 Items Which 
Are School News,” assembled by 
Margaret Nield Coons of Gary, Ind., has just 
been issued by the A.L.A. Publicity Commit- 
tee. Subjects and headlines of items for school 
library publicity are listed, and a scrap book 
including the original clippings is available for 
loan. Copies of the list will be sent out on 
request by the School and Children’s Library 
Division at A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Library 


Enlarged Program for Trustees 


At a dinner on December 28 attended by 45 
trustees and librarians, the Trustees Section of 
the A.L.A. adopted an enlarged program call- 
ing for stimulation of the trustees’ conception 
of their functions and understanding of their 
duties, for broadening the view of trustees by 
encouraging them to see library problems in 
terms of larger areas, and for the establish- 
ment of trustees associations in 
states where they do not now exist. 


sections or 
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“Better Trustees for Better Library Serv- 
ice,” the topic of the meeting, was discussed 
by William E. Marcus of Montclair and Ralph 
D. Shanesy of Evanston. 

R. E. Dooley, of the Headquarters staff, 
appealed to library boards to draw the atten- 
tion of staff members to the A.L.A. retire- 
ment plan before rate increases become effec- 
tive on April 1. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
(Continued from page 396) 


15. Is the location of Louisa May Alcott’s stories 
ee the Far West, France, or New Eng- 
ES 50 bx dkarh OSs ch bcase es eo bhenkcacron 


16. Are there books in the library written by 
Charles A. Lindbergh or his wife or both? 


17. Tom Brown’s School Days is the story of a 
boy’s school. Is it in the United States, 
Te) a ee ere 


18. What famous character is associated with Pro- 
Ee RS eS Fre 


19. The author of Treasure Island also wrote .... 


20. Rebecca Randall is a character in the 


The editorial committee for “Talks to 
Teachers,” the monthly bulletin published by 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and 
distributed to the public, private, and parochial 
teachers of Baltimore, has been en- 
larged this year, in order to include a wider 
representation among specialized groups of 
The library committee which edits 
the bulletin remains the same: Mrs. Marion E. 
Hawes and Rea J. Steele, Education Depart- 


school 


teachers. 


ment; Mary S. Wilkinson, Director of Work 
with Children and Helen M. Clark, Direc- 
tor of Work with Schools. The advisory 


committee appointed by the Superintendent of 
Schools includes Helen Hermon, Intermediate 
Grades Supervisor; Evelyn Girardin, Primary 
Grades Supervisor; Ruth Richards, teacher in 
an occupational school; Mrs. Alice Wygant, 
teacher of a special class; Mrs. Alice B. Hess, 
junior high school teacher-librarian; Mrs 
Bessie A. Rich, teacher of social studies in the 
Girls Vocational School and Alta Thompson, 
English teacher in a senior high school. The 
committee meets early in the school year to 
draw up a tentative list of topics which will 
be of interest to teachers and to plan the gen- 
eral policy for the year. The first page of 
each number of the bulletin is written by a 
member of the advisory committee from the 
schools. The other three pages are compiled 
and edited by the public library staff. 
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Watch for what Susze Belle 
SAYS about the books she 

reads. There are many exciting 
books in the library. 





SUSIE BELLE 
QUICKOWITZ 


The Educated Ethiopian Girl 


says about 


ROBIN HOOD 


I think I’se dressed the bes’ I could 
To look a bit like Robin Hood, 

[ has a quarterstaff an’ bow, 

Cause they was what he used, you know, 
Besides a good broadsword an’ knife, 
Which often helped him save his life. 
This bold outlaw of great renown 
Was sometimes almos’ hunted down, 
But he had such amazin’ luck, 

An’ such a lot of fearless pluck, 

He even disobeyed the king, 

An’ cared no more than anything 
About the price upon his head 

For those who got him ‘live or dead. 
An’ he would rob the rich of gold, 
An’ take the poor into his fold, 

An’ never did a shady deed, 

But offered help where there was need. 
His life was full of work an’ play, 
An’ rare adventure every day. 

I sho will read this book again— 


Hurrah for all the merrymen! 
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HE Columbia Broadcasting System 

announces the formation of an Adult 
Education Board under whose guidance 
it will launch early in 1938 a series of 
educational programs in evening hours 
definitely reserved for that purpose. The 
board, headed by Dr. Lyman Bryson, and 
composed of educators and publicists 
representative of the nation as a whole, 
will cooperate with Columbia’s own staff 
in production to the end that the first 
experimental year may be devoted to per- 
fecting techniques designed to attract the 
largest possible audiences and to give 
them what they best can use. 

Heartened by its success in presenting 
the School of the Air, its daily program 
for children, under the guidance of a pro- 
fessional faculty, Columbia has formed 
this board in the belief that a more or- 
ganized effort should be made to supple- 
ment existing program schedules with 
planned, formal education for men and 
women. 

Besides the chairman, Lyman Bryson, 
who is professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
also a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Association for 
Adult Education, other members of the 
soard are: 

STRINGFELLOW BARR, President of St. John’s 

WILLIAM BENTON, Vice-President, University 


of Chicago 

HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, Chancellor, New 
York University 

ROBERT I. GANNON, President, Fordham Uni- 


versity 

ALVIN S. JOHNSON, Director of the New 
School for Social Research 

HENRY R. LUCE, President, Time, Inc. 

RUTH BRYAN ROHDE, Former U. S. Minister 
to Denmark 

THOMAS V. SMITH, Professor of 
University of Chicago 

GEORGE EDGAR VINCENT, Former President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation 

Mee ALLEN WHITE, Editor, 
azette 


Philosophy, 


Emporia 


at Random Cd 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President, Leland Stan- 


ford University 
JOSEPH H. WILLITS, Dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania 


In announcing the formation of the 
board, William S. Paley, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, said : 

“We need to find out more and more... 
how to present educational programs in such 
forms that multitudes will listen to them. Ob- 
viously, what is not widely listened to over the 
air tends to be a sterile broadcast, and I be- 
lieve the whole cause of radio education would 
be seriously set back by programs that could 
not compete in some measure with existing 


broadcasts.” 
We 

The Municipal Reference Library of New 
York City has issued an attractive 82-page 
booklet entitled, “An Invitation to Read.” 
This is a graded list of titles recommended by 
Mayor La Guardia’s specially appointed com- 
mittee for the selection of suitable books for 
children in the courts. It is the Mayor’s be- 
lief, stimulated by Judge Jacob Panken’s origi- 
nal experimentation, that the reading of well 
selected books may act as a deterrent to bad 
behavior and an influence for good among 
socially maladjusted children. 

The book-selection committee was headed by 
a practising psychiatrist, and included two chil- 
dren’s librarians, a school librarian, a civic 
librarian, an educator specializing in English 
and reading ability, and two judges of the 
Children’s Court. 

we 

No publicity feature that we have ever pub- 
lished has proved so generally popular as the 
Susie Belle posters—this despite a few objec- 
tions to the comic treatment of the subject. 
The present series comes to a close in this 
issue. In response to a deluge of requests, 
four new Susie Belle posters, much larger 
than the Wilson Bulletin reproductions, have 
been printed on separate sheets for distribu- 
tion to those who wish them. The size of 
each poster, designed by Miss Marion Grady, 
and reproduced in black on white (on heavy 
stock) is 10%” x14”. The nominal charge, 
per set of four posters, is 40c; additional sets, 
20c; five sets for a dollar. 

8 

Certain standing orders as an economy 
measure for a medium size library have been 
in use in the Montclair Public Library long 
enough to have received adequate test, over 
five years in each instance. Miss Mary E. 
Clark thru whom the Montclair Library’s book 
orders are cleared and placed says in this con- 
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PROSPECTIVE LIBRARIANS IN THE HEART OF HOLLYWOOD 
Students of the School of Library Service of the University of Southern California 
cently visited the Research Department of Warner Brothers Motion Sisters Studio ‘The 


are shown looking at work done on “Tovarich."’ 
Carter, Director of the library school, Alice Fulton, Henry Lash, Guido Ferrari, and 
Organized two years ago, the Warner Research Department has a staff of nin¢ 


Bogardus. 


Mary Duncan 
Ruth 


From left to right are: Mrs 


under Dr. Herman Lissauer and Mrs. Hetta C. George, assistant. It specializes in periodi 


cals, art and costume books, and an 


minutely indexed. 


nection that all books thus ordered have filled 
needs and have been used. 

“The standing order for future publications 
is placed with an organization which publishes 
highly specialized books which we know our 
readers will in all likelihood use,’ Miss Clark 
adds. “A single letter thus does away with 
numerous individual letters and other proce- 
dures connected with ordering volume by vol- 
ume as publications are announced. Books 
which might be missed in the ordinary course 
of book ordering are assured to the library 
immediately upon publication.” 

The Montclair Library’s standing orders at 
present, exclusive of yearbooks and continua- 
tions, are placed with: 

1. American Library Association, 520 North 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

2. H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University 
Avenue, New York City. With the 
qualification that books costing more 
than $10 will be submitted on ap- 
proval. 

3. Museum of Modern Art, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City 

4. International Textbook Company, Scran 

ton, Pa. 
5. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 
We we 


extensive 


picture collection. Graphic material is 


Colleges and universities thruout the United 
States registered gains in funds for education 
general, and building purposes in 1936-37, 
nounces Commissioner of Education John 
Studebaker. 

An Office of Education study of receipts and 
expenditures reported by more than 300 higher 
education institutions indicates that practically 
all colleges and universities suffered decreases 
in receipts from 1929-30 to 1933-34, but tl 
receipts have increased steadily since 1933-34 

Expenditures for educational and general 
purposes climbed in 1931-32 to 12.4 per cent 
above the total reported for 1929-30. In 1933 
34 there was a drop, to 3.9 per cent below th 
1929-30 total, but by 1936-37, reports show 
there had been another increase in college and 
university spending to 12.9 per cent above th« 
1929-30 level. Expenditures for new buildings, 
grounds, and equipment dropped sharply du: 
ing the depression period. While they hav: 


increased very slowly, they are still 36.2 per : 
cent below the high point reached in 1929-30 E 
Colleges for Negroes took greater cuts and 

have improved their financial status moré i 
slowly than institutions attended by white pet “ 
sons. ai 








Wilson Bulletin for 
The Office of Education report of college 
receipts and expenditures was prepared by 
Henry G. Badger, Associate Specialist in Edu- 
cational Statistics and Frederick J. Kelly, 
Chief of the Division of Higher Education. 


Me Me 


A survey of the Chicago Public Library by 
the Graduate Library School has been author- 
ized by the Librarian and Board of Trustees 
of the Chicago Public Library. It is intended 
that the survey shall deal particularly with the 
general administration of the library, problems 
of personnel as affected by the application of 
civil service, and the service of the library in 
general to the public. The survey will be di- 
rected by Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel who will be 
assisted by Dr. Leon Carnovsky, certain stu- 
dents in the Graduate Library School, and in- 
vestigators drawn from other sources. The 
survey is made possible by a grant of $10,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The survey 
will occupy the year 1938 and the findings will 
be published upon its conclusion. 


M Me 


\ circular brick building first used a half- 
century ago to house an exhibit of historical 
and religious panoramas such as “The Battle 
of Gettysburg” and “Jerusalem at The Cruci- 
fixion,” a popular form of public entertain- 
ment in the latter part of the past century, 
will soon become a badly needed annex to thé 
Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, N.Y. 

The people of Buffalo have alw ays called the 
building “Cyclorama Hall,” altho in recent 
years it has been used as a skating rink, for 
basketball games, and lastly as a public garage. 

The WPA project under which the remodel- 
ing work is being done was recently approved 
with a $25,336 allocation from Federal work 
relief funds. Buffalo’s city government agreed 
to act as the project’s sponsor and made a con- 
tribution of $11,072 for materials. The esti- 
mated cost of the completed job is $36,408 
The WPA officials in Buffalo say that eighty- 
four men will be busy on the project thru the 
balance of the winter and early spring 


WE Me 


An addition to the John Hay Library at 
Brown University is needed more today than 
ever before, if the university is to keep pace 
with changing conditions brought about by the 
new liberal arts curriculum at Brown and 
other demands upon library resources, accord- 
ing to Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, university 
librarian, in his annual report to President 
Henry M. Wriston. 

A principal need is for “divisional arrange- 
ments corresponding to the regroupings in the 
course of study.” Under the revised liberal 
arts curriculum introduced this year at Brown, 
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fields of study have been arranged into five 
divisional groups. 


We learn from Antioch Notes that three 
years ago complete plans were drawn for a 
building to house a “workshop library” at 
Antioch College. “Educators now understand 
that whereas scientists cannot develop and re- 
view experiments without scientific equipment, 
neither can social scientists and professors of 
literature develop their conclusions without a 
laboratory of print.... The present library 
has already outstripped its physical equip 
ment... . Finances for the new building have 
not yet been found, but Antioch well recog- 
nizes that this need is physically the greatest 
now facing the College community.” 


WM 


Available from Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston: 

An 84%” x 11” page containing a biographical 
sketch of Marjorie Hill Allee, a list of all her 
books published by Houghton Mifflin together 
with a brief description of each, and a review 
Also included are the ages for which 
each title is suitable and the list price. There 
is an illustration from her newest book, The 
Great Tradition. 


of each 


A Chicago Public Library Employees’ 
Union, Local 88 of the State, County and 
Municipal Workers of America, affiliated to 
the C.I.0., has been organized, with a ten- 
point program. The Chicago Public Library 
Staff News, resuming publication after a lapse 
of three years, contains a debate on “The 
Library Union—Pro and Con” between A. B. 
Korman, president of the Union, and Adah F. 
Whitcomb, supervisor of the schools depart- 
ment. The Union is issuing its own publica- 
tion called C.P.L. Union News. 


\n Institute devoted to the general subject 
of Current Issues in Library Administration 
will be held during the period August 1-12 in 
the Second Term of the Summer Quarter at 
the University of Chicago. 

This third Institute in the current series 
conducted by the Graduate Library School is 
planned for librarians generally, but is de- 
signed particularly for library administrators 
in public and other types of libraries, for de- 
partment and branch chiefs, for library board 
members, for library assistants and students 
interested in a broad view of administrative 
problems, and teachers of library science. En- 
rollment in the Institute is open to all libra- 
rians in active service as well as to regular 
students in the Graduate Library School and 
in other units of the University. 








NOTICE TO LIBRARIES 


WE CAN SUPPLY 
Trained librarians, also librarians specializi in 
children’s work, reference and bibliography: Library 
assistants, stenographers, typists and clerks. 


Bureau of Part Time Work 


Full Time and Part Time Permanent Placement 
1440 Broadway 92 New York City 





PEnnsyivania S308 











ORDERED CHAOS 


By CLARE LOUISE BURT 


A new and enlarged edition of Clare Louise Burt’s lovely, 
lyrical poetry. Rupert Hughes says of ss Burt’s work, 
“Your poems, all too few and all too brief, are packed with 
You ought to write much 


From your bookstore, $!.50 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 


memorable lines and phrases. 
more.”’ 








FOR SALE 


L.B. charging desk, type 7380.3, with open 
shelf wings; Golden Oak; good condition. 
$50 plus carriage. 


LIBRARIAN, 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 











THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 





French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
and Self I ion. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Complete Library Service 





BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY STANDS 


Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram 
ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. 


Long Wear 
Little Repair 








b) 


We Glso BUY Books 


iWVisad ON. al) sd oe 
105 Fifth Avenue - New York 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We are celebrating the New Year by 
— to librarians list of new books 
specially selected for Public Library and 
High School use. These oks can be 
supplied in resewed, reinforced binding, 
(original publishers’ cover); in an_ as- 
sortment of colorful designs, bound to 


last; and many titles in the attractive 
Picture Covers. Shall we send you the 
lists P 


Wittiam H. RADEMAEKERS, 
President 


For a FREE copy of the geographical 
analysis recently made of the 16,178 sub- 
scribers to the Wilson Bulletin write Wilson 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 
City. 
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A Womans Press Book 


Out of Doors 
With Birds 


Emma F. Byers 


How to know and enjoy birds 


In singing words the author 
tells the story of her exper- 
ience with birds over many 
years and gives pointers for 
recognizing them 


A delightful springtime addi- 
tion to your library 


$1.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 

















The Book Preview 


— for February 1938 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to og Oat a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HARRISON, LEONARD VANCE, and GRANT, 
PRYOR McNEILL. Youth in the toils. 124p 
$1.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

364 Juvenile delinquency—U.S. 

An authoritative and thorough consideration 
of the delinquency problem in New York, espe- 
cially of the system now used in dealing with 
the delinquent girl. 


CHAMPION, GURNEY, ed. Proverbs of all 
nations. $10 Macmillan (March 8) 
398.9 Proverbs 
This collection of approximately 25,000 prov- 
erbs, is the result of more than twenty years’ 
research on the part of the editor and of many 
celebrated authorities scattered over the world. 


500 SCIENCE 


CONDENSED chemical dictionary; comp. and 
ed. by the staff of the Chemical engineering 
catalog. 2d ed a With thumb index, board, 
library buckram $10 Reinhold (Ready) 

540.3 Chemistry—Dictionaries 
A shortcut to specific information concerning 

12,000 chemicals and raw materials for per- 

sons who are required to know the properties 


and industrial uses of chemical products. (See 
STC) 
DEBYE, PETER. Polar molecules. 172p $3.50 


Reinhold (Ready) 
541.3 Molecules. 
(Electricity) 

Contents: Fundamental electrostatic field re- 

lations; Polarizability and molecular structure; 
Constitution of simple polar molecules; Anom- 
alous dispersion for radio frequencies; Electrical 
saturation effects; Dielectric phenomena and 
quantum theory; Energy levels and wave 
mechanics; Rotating molecules; Dispension and 
absorption of polar gases. 


Dielectrics. Polarization 


BUZAGH, ALADAR VON. Colloid systems; a 
survey of the phenomena of modern colloid 
physics and chemistry; tr. by O. B. Dar- 
bishire, ed. by W. Clayton; foreword to the 
translation by Dr. W. Ostwald. 332p il $9 
Reinhold (Ready) 

541.34 Colloids 
“In the present work I have tried to give, as 
far as possible, an objective account of the 
leading principles of modern colloid science, 
and then to draw attention to the cloxe relation- 
ships between physical chemistry and the study 
of colloids.'’ From the author's preface 


Collection 
139p $2.50 


DAVISON, HERBERT FRANKLIN. 
of chemical lecture experiments. 
il Reinhold (Ready) 

542 Chemistry—Experiments 
A book full of inspiration for 
general or industrial chemistry. 


teachers of 


JAMIESON, GEORGE SAMUEL. Volumetric 
iodate methods. 96p $2.50 Reinhold (Ready) 
545.5 Volumetric analysis. lIodates 
Procedures and applications of the volumetric 
iodate methods employed in routine analysis 
and research work. (See STC for another book 
by this author) 


SIEMENS-KONZERN. 
tion and application. 
Rimbach and A. J. 
Reinhold (Ready) 

546.45 Beryllium 
One of the most thorough treatises on beryl- 
lium to appear in English. 


Beryllium—its produc- 
Translated by Richard 
Michel. 33ip 198 il $10 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


GHIRARDI, ALFRED A. Supplement sheet 
service for Radio Field Service Data. Ap- 
proximately every other month. $2 a year 


Radio & tech. pub. co. 
621.384 Radio—Repairing 

The purpose of this Supplement Sheet Service 
is to keep Ghirardi’s Radio Field Service Data 
book continuously up to date. His book of 
reference data, published in 1936, is used by 
radio service technicians to supply in con- 
venient, loose-leaf form all the various techni- 
cal receiver specifications and other data they 
need for rapid testing and repairing of radio 
receivers. 

Because of frequent changes and develop- 
ments in receiver design and construction, the 
new Supplement Sheet Service is virtually in- 
dispensable if the data contained in the original 
Radio Field Service Data book is to be kept 
current with present conditions. The type 
of data presented in the supplements is there- 
fore similar to that contained in the original 
Radio Field Service Data book, namely: “case 
histories’’ of receiver models, listings of inter- 
mediate peak frequencies of receivers, tube 
charts, circuit diagrams, electrical wiring data 
for automobile radios, other auto-radio data, 
etec., etc. Specifically, the supplements already 
issued, or prepared, contain the following: 


Supplement for September, 1937: additional 
data for the case histories of 102 receivers: 
new case histories of 265 receivers. 128 pages. 

Supplement for November, 1937: additional 


data for the case histories of 37 receivers: new 

case histories of 135 receivers. 64 pages. 
Supplement for January, 1938: additional data 

for the case histories of 18 receivers: new case 
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GHIRARDI, ALFRED A.—Continued 

histories of 69 receivers; new, revised cross- 
index of all receivers listed in Radio Field Serv- 
ice Data and Supplements; and a 24-page trade 
directory, giving the names, addresses and 
trade names of 201 radio receiver manufactur- 
ers and names, addresses and products manu- 
factured of over 400 radio parts manufac- 


turers. 64 pages. 

Supplement for March, 1938 (ready March 
Ist): complete, new and up-to-date list of 
model numbers and intermediate peak fre- 


quencies of all the radio receivers manufac- 
tured in the United States up to the present 
time (over 5,000 in all). (See STC for other 
works by this author) 


NEUBECKER, WILLIAM. Sheet metal work. 
360p 412 il $2.50 American tech. soc. (Ready) 


621.79 Sheet-metal work 


A new edition of a standard work. Includes 
chapters on tools and methods of obtaining 
patterns, workshop problems of various types, 
tables of weights, various problems for light 
gauge metal and heavy metal, coppersmiths’ 
problems, skylights, roofing, cornice work, = 
terns for forced-air fittings, etc. (See STC) 


PAGE, VICTOR WILFRED. Airplane servicing 
manual, including trouble shooting, repair, 
inspection, mechanical rocesses, rigging, 
maintenance. 987p 487 il Henley (Ready) 

629.13 Aeroplanes—Maintenance and repair 


A complete reference work and ground school 
course in practical aviation for students who 
wish a thorough foundation in the elements 
of engine and .f maintenance and repair. 
Especially useful to pilots who wish to service 
their own planes. Outlines all tools, machines, 
and supplies incidental to servicing modern 
wood or metal airplanes. Extremely valuable 
to everyone interested in practical aviation. 
(See STC for other books by this author) 


GREENWOOD, WILLIAM JOHN. Practical 
business desk book for executives and secre- 
taries. rev and enl ed over 800p $1.89 Biue 
ribbon bks. (Ready) 

658 Business. Business—Dictionaries. 
mercial correspondence 


A fact-full, everyday guide for the busy 
executive, the secretary, and everyone who 
wants sound business advice and information. 
It is a book of business hows, whys, and whats. 
Revised edition of a book published 1927 under 
title: Greenwood’s business letter phrases and 
paragranhs. 


Com- 


DELLER, ANTHONY WILLIAM. Principles of 
patent law for the chemical and metallurgical 
industries. 483p $6 Reinhold (Ready) 

660 Patent laws and legislation. Chemistry, 
Technical—Patents. Metallurgy—Patents 
Classes of patentable inventions; theory and 
nature of patents; persons entitled to letters 
patent; principles o atentability; acquisition 
and termination of letters patent, etc. are 

some subjects dealt with. 


RIEGEL, EMIL RAYMOND. Industrial chem- 
istry. 3d ed 851p il $5.75 Reinhold (Ready) 
660 Chemistry, Technical 


Intricate industrial processes clearly and ac- 
curately explained with their economic and 


commercial significance in view. (See STC) 
KLEMGARD EDWIN NEAL. Lubricating 
greases. 872p $15 Reinhold (Ready) 


665 Lubrication and lubricants 


Concise solutions to lubricating problems 
with chemical analyses of many commercial 
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lubricants, abstracts of important patents, and 
formulas and practical processes for the manu- 
facture of greases. (See STC) 


ELLIS, CARLETON. Chemistry of petroleum 
derivatives. 2v v 1 (1934) 1285p il $18; v2 
(1937 Supplement) 1464p ii $20 Reinhold 


(Ready) 
665.5 Petroleum. Gas, Natural 


A mine of information for organic chemists 
and technologists engaged in the development 
and utilization of natural gas and petroleum 
and their chemical derivatives. 


KRUMBHAAR, WILLIAM. Chemistry of syn- 


thetic surface coatings. 202p il $4 Reinhold 
(Ready) 
667 Paint. Varnish and varnishing. Pig- 
ments 


The vital problems of chemical reactions in 
the varnish kettle and of surface chemistry 
of pigments and paints, drier chemistry and 
the physical chemistry of surface coatings, in- 
cluding printing inks, enamels, and lacquers. 


EDWARDS, JUNIUS DAVID. Aluminum paint 
and powder. 216p il $4.50 Reinhold (Ready) 


667.6 Paint. Pigments. Aluminium 


Treats recent advances in the roduction, 
testing and numerous applications of aluminum 


pigment. (See STC for another work by this 
author) 
MEMMLER, KARL. 


Science of rubber; tr. by 
R. F. Dunbrook and V. N. Morris. 788p i! $15 


Reinhold (Ready) 
678 Rubber 


An effective portrayal of the 
chemistry and technology of rubber for 
the specialist and the layman. 


development, 
both 


700 FINE ARTS 


REIS, CLAIRE, comp. 
$3.50 Macmillan (Feb. 
780.973 Music—U.S. Musicians, American 
A comprehensive factual record of progress 
in American music from 1912 to 1937 with con- 
cise portraits of the important composers of 
today. (See STC for another book by this 
author) 


Composers in America. 
23) 


WOOD, CLEMENT, and GODDARD, GLORIA. 
Complete book of games. $1.98 Blue ribbon 
bks. (Ready) 

790 Games. Athletics 
Contains the rules and procedure for every 
kind of game. It treats in an authoritative 
fashion of all games for children and adults, 
for indoors and outdoors. (See Huntting list) 


CHUJOY, ANATOLE. Ballet. 1144p il $1.50 
Speller (Ready) 

792.8 Ballet 

A beautifully illustrated study of the basic 


principles of the ballet, invaluable to student 
and teacher. Accepted as authoritative by all 
exponents of the dance. 


800 LITERATURE 


MUIR, EDWIN. Scott and Scotland. 182p $2 
Speller (Feb. 10) 
820.9 Scott, Sir Walter, bart. Scottish lit- 
erature 
The effect of Scotland upon Scott, and of 


Scott — the modern Scottish writer, dis- 
y 


cussed a noted British critic, 
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FITTS, DUDLEY. One hundred poems from 
the Palatine anthology. 128p $2.50 New direc- 
tions, Norfolk, Gonn. (Ready) 

881 Greek poetry—Translations into English 


Modern verse translations of the famous 
epigrams of the Greek anthology. 


900 HISTORY 


PALEOLOGUE, GEORGES MAURICE. 

turning point. 336p il $4 Speller (March 1) 

909.82 History, Modern 

A brilliant and authoritative study of the 
critical years in the world’s history, 1904-5-6, 
by the former French ambassador to Russia. 
“This reader was made to feel as if he had 
himself been behind the scenes of European 
diplomacy."’ London Times. 


The 


BIGLAND, MRS EILEEN. Laughing odyssey. 
322p $2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 


914.7 Russia—Descr. & trav. 
A racy and highly entertaining book about 
an Englishwoman’s summer in Russia, 


PRICE, WILLARD. Children of the sun. 305p 
il $3 Reynal (March) 
915.2 Japan 
This bold and honest book takes one inside 


Japan and to the farthest reaches of her em- 
pire, from the snows of Mongolia to the hot 
islands at the Equator. It reveals her people, 
her needs, her problems and above all the 
“divine mission’’ which drives her onward. 


GRANT, CHRISTINA PHELPS. Syrian desert. 
426p il $5 Macmillan (Ready) 


915.39 Arabia—Descr. & trav. 


This account of travel across the desert 
through the ages is the first book on its sub- 
ject and may well be the standard survey for 
many years. 


TILMAN, H. W. Snow on the equator. il $3 
Macmillan (March 8) 


916.7 Africa, Central—Descr. & trav. 


The story of a 3,000 mile trip from Uganda 
to the Camerons by bicycle. 


HUGHES, ERNEST RICHARD. _ Invasion ‘of 
China by the western world. 340p $2 Mac- 
millan (Ready) 

951 China—Civilization 
The author of this vivid account of the pene- 
tration of China by western culture and ideas 


is reader in Chinese religion and philosophy at 
Oxford. 


BIOGRAPHY 


CLARK, WILLIAM BELL. 


Gallant John Bar- 
} 1745-1803. 623p il 


$3.50 Macmillan (Feb. 


B or 92 Barry, John 


The story of a naval hero of two wars. In 
this book Barry receives his just due as, per- 
haps, the outstanding American naval officer 
of his time, and the true ‘‘father’’ of our pres- 
ent American navy. 


MONROE, HARRIET. A poet’s life; 
years in a changing world. 375p il 
millan (March 29) 

B or 92 


The lively and provocative record of a re- 
markable career, written with all the charm 
of a rare and dynamic personality. (See Liv- 
ing Authors; STC for other books by this 
author; Huntting list) : 


seventy 
$5 Mac- 


*more quickly and better than her fellows. 
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SPAULDING, E. WILDER. His excellency 
George Clinton: critic of the constitution. 
556p il $3.50 Macmillan (Feb. 8) 


B or 92 Clinton, George 
A brilliant biography of an 
in the American Revolution. 


important figure 


TIETJENS, EUNICE. World at my shoulder. 
il $3 Macmillan (March 1) 


B or 92 
At fifty a well-known poet tells of the things 


which have interested her most in a full and 
varied life. (See STC for another book by this 
author) 


VAN DE WATER, FREDERIC FRANKLYN. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Vermont feud. 119p $1.25 
Reynal (Feb. 8) 

B or 92 Kipling, Rudyard 
This is an interesting revelation of an un- 
recorded epoch in Kipling’s life—a contribu- 
tion to Americana, English biography and lit- 
erature, telling the strange tale of the years 
he lived in Vermont. (See Huntting list) 


WHO’S who in Canada; ed. by B. M. Greene. 

1632p il $10 Musson (Ready) 

920 Canada—Biography—Dictionaries 

Who’s Who in Canada for 1937 is a complete- 
ly revised edition of its predecessor. Its pages 
comprise a record of men and women of the 
time. It is an authoritative up-to-date biogra- 
phy and the illustrations are half-tone engrav- 
ings made from the latest available photo- 
graphs. The present edition will contain about 
forty-five hundred biographies. Who’s Who in 
Canada in its twenty-five years of issue has 
taken its place as the standard work of refer- 
ence for Canada, embodying the varied achieve- 
ments and contributions of our leaders in all 
walks of life. Canadian institutions, libraries, 
universities, newspaper offices and students of 
biographies find it as valuable a reference work 
for Canadian biography as both the English 


and American Who’s Who. Its illustrations 
make for greater use and interest. 

FICTION 
BUCK, MRS PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER). 


This proud heart. 371p $2.50 Reynal (Feb. 10) 

Pearl Buck in This Proud Heart turns to the 
American scene and American characters with 
the story of a woman with the creative impulse, 
who is able to do everything and to do it all 
(See 
Huntting list) 


Authors Today and Yesterday ; 


BURT, KATHARINE NEWLIN. 
288p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Feb. 14) 


A modern romance by the author of When 


Safe road. 


Beggars Choose, The Branding Iron, etc. (See 
Huntting list) 
CHADWICK, MRS DOROTHY (LESTER). 


Rain across the moon. 299p $2 Arcadia house 
(Feb. 25) 


Polly Hampton decides to establish her son, 
Peter, as the rightful heir to Swallow Point, 
and the consequences—some grimly tragic— 
others humorous—provide a vivid background 
of human emotions for the steadfast love of 
Peter and Hope Hawthorne. (See Huntting 
list) 


DERN, PEGGY. Song in her heart. about 272p 
$2 Arcadia house (Feb. 25) 


A group of modern young people in quest 
of happiness share their dreams with a kindly 
woman whose homely counsel and pithy say- 
ings are shining nuggets of humor and wis- 
dom, (See Huntting list) 
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GORDIN, MORRIS. Power of evil. 336p $2.50 
Speller (Feb. 20) 
Russia—Hist.—Revolution, 1917—Fiction 


The author of Utopia in Chains, former At- 
torney general of the Ukraine revolutionary 
tribunal, writes a trenchant and dramatic novel 
of Russia following the Great war. Contains 
a brilliant foreword by Dr. John Alexander 
Mackay, President of Princeton’ theological 
seminary. 

OFFORD, LENORE GLEN. Murder on Rus- 
sian hill. 319p Macrae-Smith-co. (Feb. 14) 
An omnivorous reader of detective stories 

gets involved in a real murder with startling 

consequences. San Francisco background. (See 

Huntting list) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BARBOUR, HARRIOT BUXTON, and FREE- 
MAN, WARREN S. Story of music. 272p il 
$1.18 Birchard (Ready) 

780.9 Musicians. Music—Analysis, 
pretation, appreciation 
A concise text on music history and under- 
standing written as a story and in a style 
to interest young people. Based upon the 
lives of the great composers, which are pre- 
sented not for their own sake but as a back- 
ground against which is revealed the develop- 
ment of music as a whole. Carefully integrated 
with the other arts and with history, geography 
and social conditions. Includes lists of phono- 
graph records. Recommended for school and 
city libraries and as “everybody’s book about 
music.” Priced low to afford adoption in quan- 
tities. 

DECATUR, DOROTHY DURBIN. Two young 

Americans in Mexico. il Heath (April) 
917.2 Mexico 
Two children have all sorts of novel experi- 
ences and gain a well-balanced impression of 

Mexican life as a whole. With notable photo- 

graphs by the author. 

ENGLEMAN, F. E.; SALMON, 
McKEMY, ‘WILMA. Scales and fins. 
(April) 

597 Fishes. Fishing 
The story of a boy's thrilling adventures 
while on fishing trips during vacation days, 
and what he learns about fishes and the fishing 
industry. 


inter- 


JULIA, and 
il Heath 





READING FOR 


School Libraries Section of the A 


1. Background Readings for American History. 
2. What Shall We Read Next? 35c. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


A series of reading lists for teachers and students published in cooperation with the 
A.L.A. Ten or more copies in one order, of one list or 


assorted, 174%c each; 100 or mere, 12c each postpaid. 


950 University Avenue 


Preview 


FLYNN, H. E., and LUND, C. B. Tick-tock, 
a story of time. il Heath (April) 
529.78 Time measurements. 
watches 
The story of two children whose interest in 
clocks leads them to an exploration of the 
various means that man has used to measure 
time from earliest days to the present. 


Clocks and 


HOVIOUS, CAROL. — the printways; ex- 
perience through reading. 537p il $1.40 Heath 
(Ready) 

428.6 Readers and speakers. Reading 


Presents the basic skills necessary for ef- 
fective reading, directs the child's attention to 
the importance of reading in connection with 
school work, and leads to an appreciation of 
the delights of free reading. 


OUR animal books, a series in humane educa- 
tion; ed. by F. E. Clarke, and others. 7 bks. 
Heath (Ready) 

591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior 


Stories about lively boys and girls and their 
animal pets and friends, from which children 
learn how to care for pets and acquire a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare and conserva- 
tion of all animal life. Charmingly illustrated 
in color. The ks in the series are: 

Fre Sondergaard, A. Fuzzy tail. 

2c 

Book I Tippett, J. S. and Tippett, 

Sniff. 190p il 80c 

Book a _ aaere. E. 


il 
es | it Masters, K. W. 
Book IV Keelor, 


139p il 
M. K. 
A. Pets and friends. 192p 


230p 


The pet club. 


K. L. On Charlie Clarke's 
farm. 202p il 72c 
Book V_ Clarke, F. E. and Keelor, K. L 


Our town | city animals. 224p il 76 
Book VI — = . S. Paths to conservation 


31ip i 
PLUTARCH. Plutarch’s lives, shortened and 
simplified by G. V. Curl. 384p il 96c Heath 
(Ready) 
920 Greece—Biography. Rome—Biography 
A selection of twenty-nine lives based chiefly 


on the characters in Shakespeare's plays, and 


others of historical importance. 


BACKGROUND 





3. Readings for French, Latin, German. 35c. 
4. Books about oo. le 
5. Science Books for the Elementary School. 35c. 


New York City 





By LYMAN JUDSON, Px.D., 


198p. 





2 a ay Avenue 





mums Modern Group Discussion = 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Authors, Lecturers and Teachers in the field of Applied Private and Public 
Discussion 


Here is the handbook that takes you step by step through the intricacies of or- 
ganizing and carrying through effective group discussion. 
tried and successful methods that gives you really practical guidance. 


Postpaid 90c. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


and ELLEN JUDSON, M.A. 


It is a manual of tested, 


Cloth 





New York City a 
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Looking Forward 


iG is pleasant to look ahead into the new 
year and remark approaching publication 
dates. The near prospect of successful con- 
clusions to long planned projects, produces in 
us a Satisfaction that immediately translates 
itself into a pointing with pride mood. 

For over six months now, our editors have 
been listing all the bibliographies that have 
come to their attention. The work seemed so 
eminently worth carrying on, that in March we 
shall be ready with the first quarterly issue of 
The Cumulative Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
phies. Bibliographies in current books and 
periodical articles, as well as those separately 
published, will be indexed and each issue will 
carry in full several brief but important bib- 
liographies, not previously published. In Janu- 
ary 1939 the first cumulated volume will be 
published. 

wm 


Miss Margaret Mann, Assistant Professor 
of Library Science, University of Michigan, 
has written the introduction to another of our 
forthcoming publications. She says in part, 
“T commend this excellent work to students of 
education as a helpful and valuable tool and 
I congratulate the compiler on the fulfillment 
of a task which will assist in many difficult 
problems.” Her congratulations go to Miss 
Clyde Pettus, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, Emory University, for Subject Head- 
ings in the Field of Education, which goes far 
beyond the usual listing of subject headings, 
in that it classifies, defines, and illustrates the 
headings chosen. 


’ 


a 


Beers’ Bibliographies in American History 
has just come off the press. Altho we have 
mentioned this important bibliography before, 
we can’t refrain from reminding you that it 
provides in one volume an index to material 
on every aspect of the economic, political, and 
social history of the United States. 


ww 


That our list of imports grows larger each 
year, we are beginning to think has some re- 
lation to the industry of Mr. Ranganathan, 
Secretary of the Madras Library Association. 
With four of his books already on our list, 
this year we add Prolegomena to Library 
Classification, a particularly lucid exposition 
of the theory of classification and a fine com- 


parative study of the five current schemes o! 
classification. 


oy 


Me we 
A new edition of How to Use The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and other In- 
dexes replaces Cataloging and Indexing Serv- 
ice (Short course). It is said that shoemakers’ 
children go barefoot. We expect our indexes 
to make their mark in the world, so we fit 
them out with full equipment. Not only libra- 
rians but every reader should know how to 
use the Wilson indexes. This 16-page pam- 
phlet makes it as easy as reading a telephone 
directory. 


6 


On the “Just Published” list are Essay and 
General Literature Index, Annual Cumulation 
for 1937; International Index to Periodicals 
Three-Year Supplement, July 1934-June 1937; 
Educational Film Catalog, quarterly issue for 
January 1938, supplementing the main volume 
published in 1936 and the bound 1937 annual 
supplement. 


we Me 
The new 1938 price for Clegg’s International 
Directory is $5.50. 
ye (te 


The Wilson Company is planning to publish 
in time for use at the beginning of the next 
school year a collection of children’s plays 
suitable for use in furthering the interest in 
the use of books and libraries. There is still 
room for a few more good plays in the collec- 
tion and those having plays they would like to 
submit are asked to send them for examina 
tion. There is one type of play that should 
not be sent and that is the play embodying 
the dream motive, as a more than ampl 
supply of such plays has already been sub 
mitted 

Me He 

As announced recently we have decided 
definitely to undertake the publication of th 
Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide to Peri 
odical Literature. Librarians in a few states 
have been sent a preliminary questionnaire 
and are assisting in making up a list of the 
nineteenth century periodicals worth indexing, 
the basis for selection being the value of a 
periodical in present day reference use. Later 
on a questionnaire will be sent to librarians 
in the remaining states and they will be asked 
to vote on the periodicals to be indexed. An 


important feature of the new index will be 
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the inclusion of author entries, since the lack 
of an author index has been a serious handi- 
cap to those doing research work in the maga- 
zines of the period. 

This index will probably meet the needs of 
the smaller libraries, and will be used for a 
large part of the reference work in larger 
libraries. It has been suggested that smaller 
libraries subscribing to the new index might 
be willing to sell their volumes of Poole’s 
Index to larger libraries needing replacements. 

We 

The 1937 annual volume of Library Litera- 
ture is now about to be printed. It is hoped 
that the volume will be ready for distribution 
early this spring. In compiling this publication 
it is interesting to note the recent develop- 
ments in various fields. The following para- 
graphs offer a brief résumé of school library 
progress, as depicted in Library Literature, 
1937 : 


“It is matter for congratulation that school libra- 
ries are commanding more and more attention from 
schoolmen as evidenced by the number of articles 
concerning them which have appeared in the educa- 
tional periodicals of the past year. he entries 
under Remedial reading and Young people’s reading 
both evidence the active concern of school librarians 
with the ever-interesting problem of book selection, 
and those under Library instruction show that, while 
methods change, school librarians are still vitally con- 
cerned with teaching pupils how to use the library’s 
resources. A number of the states are actively pro- 
moting rural school service. . . 

“Since = —o in 1936 of the report on 
Libraries econdary Schools by the arnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, the interest in school libraries 
in Great Britain has gained much momentum. Two 
periodicals, the School Library Review and the School 
Librarian, have come into the field. . The fact 
that the ‘problems are approached from a somewhat 
different national and cultural angle adds to the in- 
terest of the articles indexed. School libraries in 
other European countries are represented in the pres- 
ent volume and there is even a report on the situa- 
tion in China. 

As to books, the school librarian who wants to keep 
in touch with the widening boundaries of the library 
world will do well to devote a brief moment to the 
Check-List of Professional Publications of the year 
in the opening pages of the volume.”—Agnes Cowing 


we 
The following bound cumulations are in 
press (dates given are the approximate time 
of publication) : 


Industrial Arts Index March 15 
Cumulative Book Index March 25 
Book Review Digest April 20 
Agricultural Index 3-year 

cumulation May 


Looking Backward 


Motion Picture Review Digest has been 
brightly called “the stop and go sign of the 
movies.” The same reviewer admonishes his 
readers. . . “—you needn’t go blindly to the 
movies without previous knowledge of the 
picture. There is a source in the library from 
which you may learn if a certain picture is 
worth your time and money.” ... Asa Don 
Dickinson’s Best Books of the Decade is sold 
out. We've had to reprint .. . and the close 
of 1937 marked the end of our First Forty 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Beers. Bibliographies in American His- 
tory. 339p. $3.50. 

Clege’s International Directory of the 
Word's Book Trade Booksellers Pub- 
lishers, Book Collectors, ete. 1936-37. 


$5.50. 

Cumulative Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
phies. To be published quarterly with 
annual and five-year cumulations. Jn 
preparation. 

Dickinson. Best Books of the Decade 
194p. $2.00 (library price $1.60). 

Educational Film Catalog. Quarterly issue 
for January 1938. 

Essay and General Literature Index. An- 
nual Cumulation for 1937. vi,176p 
Sold on service basis. 

How to Use the Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature. Up to 50 copies in 
one order free. Additional 2c each. 

International Index to Periodicals. Three 
year supplement. July 1934-June 1937. 
xiv,2644p. Sold on service basis. 

Library Literature. Annual Cumulation 
for 1937. In press. 

Motion Picture Review Digest. Published 
weekly with frequent cumulations. 
Sold on service basis. 

Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide. 
Planned for the future. 

Pettus. Subject Headings in the Field of 
Education. 188p. In press. 

Ranganathan. Prolegomena to Library 
Classification. 305p. $2.75 Madras. $3.25 
New York. 











YEARS in the field of bibliographical publish- 
ing. It was in February 1898, long before 
many of the present staff members were born, 
that The Wilson Company made its modest 
bow with the publication of the first number 
of the Cumulative Book Index. 

Mr. Wilson began this publication when he 
himself was a bookseller in Minneapolis. The 
story—as well told in “A Quarter Century of 
Cumulative Bibliography: 1898-1923,” record- 
ing the first twenty-five years of the Com- 
pany—may interest our readers: 

“Necessity . . . emboldened Mr. Wilson to 
risk the publication, on his own account, of a 
monthly cumulative catalog of books. Esti- 
mating the cost at $500 a year and optimisti- 
cally hoping for five hundred subscribers at $1 
each to meet expenses, this editor-publisher... 
expected to do the compiling, copymaking, 
proofreading, bookkeeping and mailing at 
home evenings, with the assistance of his 
enthusiastic wife whose labor was equally 
cheap... 


“Quietly, expectantly, the tiny office of the 
Cumulative Book Index awaited the first sub- 
scription. Nor was the wait a long one. From 
a bookshop in Pittsburgh, presided over by 
Mr. Waters, came the first evidence of faith 
in the scheme in the form of a crisp dollar 
bill and, best of all, a word of encouragement. 
The demand was great for the catalog, he 
said. He welcomed it as a much needed time- 
saver. He hoped that the venture would suc- 
ceed. The next mail brought a subscription 
from John Wanamaker and another from 
Ellen Plumb of Emporia, Kansas. 














FOR SALE 


Unbound files of leading peda- 
gogical periodicals; complete, 
and in excellent condition. 


H. H. Foster, Beloit, Wis. 








A NEW WASHINGTON SERVICE 


Any Book Emanating From 
Washington May Be Ob- 
tained Through 
RANSDELL INc. PUBLISHERS 


NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





Write for Free 
Catalogue of 
“Books From 
the Nation’s 

Capital’ 

















DAVIS’ ANTHOLOGY OF NEWSPAPER YERSE 


Published annually since 1919 
A standard reference work on newspaper verse. 
Every section of the country is represented. Fre- 
quently quoted as an authoritative work on style. 
Many libraries have complete sets and standing orders 
for annual volumes. $2.50 
Order direct or thru your bookseller 


ATHIE SALE DAVIS 
141 N. E. Park Place Oklahoma City, Okla. 














SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will _ our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75 our detailed quotations are 


within the original ‘Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


6 Radio Best-Sellers 


Your Readers Need and Want 











Station O - Box 22 New York City 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any 


. Enroll with us. We 
vecancies on your h 4 
library staff. This ave some goo 
service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


positions available. 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO 


immediate 
depreciation 
USED 


used ALrooks fiom this. 
SERVE FREE CATALOG 


Over a million volumes, text and refer- 
nce books, including many ‘out of print’ 
remand scarce titles ms over 35 years ac- 
NT avmecumulation. Replace worn or damaged 
books at cost of rebinding. Est. 1902. 


[TTT AT3 BOOK CZ. 









GL UYUMBUS, OHID 


A. A. Ghirardi 
MODERN 
RADIO 
SERVICING 


Explains in detail 
how to test and re- 
pair radio receivers 
by most up-to-date 
methods. 1300 pp. of 
comprehensive text 
assisted by 706 il- 
lustrations. The only 
book of its kind. $4. 
(ALA Booklist) 


A. A. Ghirardi 
RADIO PHYSICS 
COURSE 
The world’s stand- 
ard, most compre- 
hensive text on the 
fundamentals of ra- 
dio, electricity and 
sound. Used by stu- 
dents and schools in 
82 different coun- 
tries. Complete. Easy 
to understand. — 

pp. Over 500 
$4. (ALA Booklist) 








A. Ghirardi 
R, XpIO FIELD 
SERVICE DATA 
(2nd Revised 
Edition) 


An enlarged, rewrit- 
ten edition of this 
popular, time-saving 
book of tabulated 
reference data for 
servicing radio re- 
ceivers. 436 pp. 107 
illus. $2.50 (ALA 
Booklist) 


Ghirardi & Ruggles 
RADIO 
BUSINESS 
Promotion and 
Management 


A remarkable new 
book that tells radio 
men how to _ start 
and run a_ “radio 
business, how to 
sell, advertise, etc., 
Over 400 pp. Over 
200 illus. 











E. B. Lyford 
YOUR 
INVENTION : 
How to Protect and 
Merchandise It 
This book makes 
patent, trademark 
and copyright pro-~- 
cedure plain. An 
invaluable guide to 
those with an n- 
ventive mind. 128 pp. 
$1.50 (ALA Booklist) 








Cc. E. Denton 
SHORT-WAVE 
RADIO 
HANDBOOK 
Invaluable radio set 
construction data 
for boys and adult 
radio experimenters. 


Written by a ‘‘short- 
wave” radio author- 





ity. 205 pp. $1 (ALA 
Booklist) 








Circulars on Request 
RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 
45 Astor Pl., Dept. WB-28 New Yo;, 
== “CER 
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NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


The following subject headings, recently 
adopted by libraries, have been collected by 
the Committee on Subject Headings of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section. ; 

For publication in this list the Committee 
would like to receive new subject headings 
which have not appeared in any of the Wilson 
indexes or a Library of Congress list. Each 
subject heading should be on a 3x5 card or 
slip with cross references and library symbol 
indicated. 

The Committee would also like to receive 
lists of headings compiled for any special sub- 
ject such as music, glass, etc. 

Symbols after the terms indicate the libra- 
ries supplying them. 

DLC=Library of Congress 
ArCC=Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark. 


sa=“‘see also” reference (refer from) 
s=“‘see” reference (refer from) 


ErrigE ABRAHAM, Chairman 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 


ADOPTED BY LIBRARIES 


Chewa dialect (DLC) 

sa Bantu languages—Nyanja language 
Chinese-Japanese war, 1937- (ArCC) 

sa China—Foreign relations—Japan 

sa Japan—Foreign relations—China 

s Sino-Japanese war, 1937- 
Corporations, Government (DLC) 

sa Government ownership 

s Government owned corporations 
Drum _ language (DLC) 

sa Music, Primitive 

sa Signals and signalling 
Dyes and dyeing—Apparatus (DLC) 

sa Textile machinery 

sa Machinery 

s Dyeing machinery 

s Dyes and dyeing—Machinery 
Monguor language (DLC) 

sa Mongolian language 
Monstrances (DLC) 

sa Church plate 

sa Lord’s supper 

sa Mass 


Musical ability—Testing (DLC) 
sa Ability—Testing 
sa Mental tests 
sa Music—Psychology 


Pandas (DLC) 
Russia—Economic policy—Third five year plan, 1938 
1942 (ArCC) . 

Sovund—Measurement (DLC) 

sa Architectural acoustics 

sa Physical measurements 

sa Sound 

s Measurement of sound 

s Sound measurement 
Sugar—Inversion (DLC) 

sa Fructose 

sa Glucose 

sa Hydrolysis 

sa Invertase 

s Inversion of sugar 

s Sugar—Hydrolysis 
Tanai Indians (DLC) 

sa Indians of North America 

sa Athapascan Indians 

s Tanaina Indians 





ADOPTED BY WILSON INDEXES 


Agreement and difference (logical method) (Int) 
sa Logic 
sa Logic—Methodology 
sa Reasoning 


Algic case (RG) 
sa Maritime strikes 
sa Marine workers 
sa Mutiny 
sa Seamen 
Anti-communist pact (RG) | 
sa Germany—Foreign relations 
sa International relations 
sa Italy—Foreign relations 
sa Japan—Foreign relations 
Automatism (Int) 
sa Animal intelligence 
s Animal machine 
s Beast machine 
sa Soul 
Bands, College (RG) 
s College bands 
s Football bands, College 
sa Student activities 
Cardinal points (Int) 
s Compass, Points of 
s Points of the compass 
Check lists (1A) 
Claymore (Art) 
s Claidheamh-mor 
Dialectic (Int) 
sa Logic 
sa Philosophy—Methodology 
sa Reasoning 
Drives, Animal (Int) 
s Animal drives 
sa Incentive 
sa Instinct 
sa Motivation (psychology) 
sa Psychology, Comparative 
Functions, Determinant (Int) 
s Determinant functions 
Functions, Potential (Int) 
s Function, Green’s 
s Green’s function 
sa Potential, Theory of 
Integrals, Line (Int) 
sa Functions 
s Line integrals 
International ethics (RG) 
sa Ethics 
sa International relations 
Libraries—Intermediate departments (Int) 
s Intermediate departments in libraries 
sa Libraries, Children’s 
sa Library Administration 
Living rooms, Outdoor (IA) 
Lumber camps (Ag) 
s Logging camps 
sa Lumbering 
Medical instruments and apparatus, Improvised (Int 
s Emergency medical instruments and apparatus 
sa First aid in injury and illness 
s Improvised medical instruments and apparatus 
Nasals (Phonetics) (Int) 
sa Consonants 
sa Phonetics 
sa Speech sounds 
Parti frontiste (Int) 
sa France—Politics and government 
sa Political parties—France 
Phi phenomenon (Int) 
sa Apparent movement 
sa Movement, Visual 
Rhamphorhynchus (Int) 
s Fossils 
sa Pterodactyls 
sa Reptiles, Fossil 
Rural youth institutes (Ag) 
sa Agriculture—Study and teaching 
sa Farmers’ institutes 
sa Home economics—Study and teaching 
sa Youth 
Sin in Literature (Int) 
sa Literature 
sa Literature—Themes 
sa Literature and morals 
Swamp vegetation (Int) 
s Flora, Swamp 
sa Marsh plants 
sa Vegetation 
Syaates (phonetics) (Int) 
sa Phonetics 
sa Phonology 


Inquiry: Who can supply a list of subject 
headings for the literature of agricultural eco- 
nomics ? 


TR Rat 














Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—February 1938 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 
ear recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected , A. staff of 
i 


the gTANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 


rarians and 


ilbrary associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
selection of the more Important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 
the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
caslonally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 





100 Philosophy 


Lin, Yu-t’ang ee , 
The importance of living. Reynal 1937 $3 
170 
The author of My Country and My 
People here outlines a Chinese philosophy 
of life for Western readers. Written with 
sly humor but with an underlying serious- 
ness. Index. 
Booklist 34:126 D 1 ‘37 
+ Books p3 N 21 ‘37 1000w 
Forum 98:vii D ‘37 110w 
Nation 145:654 D 11 ‘37 500w 
— New Repub 93:176 D 15 '37 900w 
+ N Y Times p3 D 5 ’37 2000w 
+ Sat R of Lit 17:7 N 27 ’37 800w 
Springf’d Republican p7e N 21 '37 950w 
Times 30:69 N 29 °37 500w 


300 Social Sciences 


Ayscough, Mrs Florence (Wheelock) 
Chinese women yesterday & to-day; il. 
from the Chinese. Houghton 1937 
$3.50 396 


Study of the women of China, contrast- 
ing the woman of old China with her pres- 
ent-day sisters. ‘‘Mrs. Ayscough has ret- 
onciled these two facts in unique fashion. 
Her book is built after the pattern of a 
pyramid, its apex, as she herself says, the 
character of Ch’iu Chin—a woman trained 
in the highly developed Chinese society 
before the revolution—yet Ch’iu Chin died 
one of the first martyrs of the New China. 
Because of this pyramid structure, the 
heroine is not introduced on the first page, 
as is usually done. Mrs. Ayscough has 
waited until the second part of the book to 
present Ch’iu Chin, building first a half of 
the broad base of Chinese culture upon 
which she is to stand. The last third of the 
book builds solidly the other half of the 
pyramid's base.”’ (Books) Bibliography. 
Index. 

Booklist 34:167 Ja 1 '38 

-+- Books p6 N 28 °'37 700w 

++ Boston Transcript p2 D 4 '37 850w 

-+- Commonweal 27:246 D 24 '37 300w 

+ N Y Times pl0 N 28 '37 1750w 

-+ — Springf’d Republican p10 D 16 '37 500w 


Caldwell, Erskine, and White, Margaret 


+ 


’ 


Bourke 
You have seen their faces. Viking press 
1937 $5 330.975 


Records the case for the southern share- 
cropper, in prose and photographs. The 
collaborators made a trip thru the cotton 
states from South Carolina, west to Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, keeping away from 
the cities, mills and large plantation homes, 
but interviewing and photographing the 
ten million sharecroppers, black and white. 

+ Books p5 N 21 °'37 1100w 


-+ Boston Transcript p3 N 20 ’37 800w 
+ Current Hist 47:8 D °37 240w 
Forum 98:vii D ’37 80w 
Nation 145:622 D 4 °37 550w 
New Repub 93:78 N 24 '37 600w 
N Y Times pll N 28 ’37 850w 
Time 30:94 N 15 °37 750w 


Huxley, Aldous Leonard 


Ends and means; an inquiry into the na- 


ture of ideals and into the methods 
employed for their realization. Harper 
1937 $3.50 301 


This book presents the author’s con- 
ception of a philosophy of life which he 
feels will alone save mankind from the 
evils of war, poverty, and the lust of pow- 
er. This philosophy is centered in the at- 
tainment of the ideal of the non-attached 
man: ‘‘Non-attached to his bodily sen- 
sations and lusts. Non-attached to his 
craving for power and possessions. Non-at- 
tached to the objects of these various de- 
sires. Non-attached to his anger and 
hatred; non-attached to his exclusive loves. 
Non-attached to wealth, fame, social posi- 
tion.”’ Index. 

Am R 9:539 O °37 1850w 


Booklist 34:170 Ja 1 ‘38 
— Books p6 D 19 °37 1400w 
Commonweal 27:222 D 17 '37 360w 
Manchester Guardian p7 N 23 '37 800w 
-+- Nation 145:656 D 11 '37 850w 
New Repub 93:152 D 8 °37 700w 
New Statesman & Nation 14:839 N 20 
°37 1250w 
+ N Y Times pl D 12 ‘37 1300w 
— Sat R of Lit 17:5 N 20 ’37 550w 


+ — Spec 159:852 N 12 '37 1100w 


Time 30:70 N 29 '37 500w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p880 N 20 '37 


600 Useful Arts 


Earhart, Amelia 
Last flight; arranged by G. P. Putnam. 


Harcourt 1937 $2.50 629.13 


This account of Amelia Earhart’s last 
flight is made up almost entirely from the 
journal and messages which she sent home 
whenever she had time to stop and write 
or telegraph. Its early chapters sketch the 
development of her interest in flying, her 
solo flights across the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and her work at Purdue University. The 
book closes with an account of her activi- 
ties just before the last take-off at Lae. 

Booklist 34:124 D 1 ’37 


-+- Books pl N 28 '37 1950w 
Commonweal 27:198 D 10 '37 70w 

+N Y Times p4 N 28 °'37 1200w 

+- Sat R of Lit 17:22 N 27 °37 250w 

-+- Springf’d Republican p7e N 28 ’37 700w 
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700 Fine Arts 


Jeans, Sir James Hopwood 


Science & music. 


Macmillan 1937 $2.50 
781 


“Sir James has in this book confined 
himself to giving in simple and exception- 
ally lucid terms a description of the mech- 
anism of the human ear, an analysis of 
sound into period frequency and pitch and 
an examination of the physical basis of 
harmony. All this is done with precision 
and economy, and a reat many well- 
chosen illustrations assist his exposition 
step by step.”’ (New Statesman & Nation) 
Index. 

Books p7 N 28 '37 750w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 N 13 '37 1150w 
Forum 98:vi D °37 60w 
-+- Manchester Guardian p7 O 22 ‘37 220w 
-+ Nature 140:947 D 4 ‘37 700w 
New Statesman & Nation 14:616 O 16 
‘37 1100w 


+—N Y Times p32 N 28 '37 900w 


-+- Spec 159:853 N 12 '37 1350w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p731 O 9 °37 


800 Literature 


Benchley, Robert Charles 


After 1903—what? 


Harper 1938 $2.50 
817 


‘What about literary forums, for ex- 
ample, or how to go insane, or homemade 
jokes, or the Ten Most People, or sheep 
dipping, or is there really a moon? Mr. 
Benchley furtively offers the answers and 
Mr. Gluyas Williams reliably illustrates." 
New Yorker 

Books p2 Ja 9 ‘38 
New Repub 93:264 Ja 5 ‘38 


Sat R of Lit 17:7 Ja 8 °38 


Longworth, Mrs Alice (Roosevelt), and 


Roosevelt, Theodore 


(comps.) Desk drawer anthology; poems 


for the American people. Doubleday 
1937 $3 811.08 


Selected from more than 40,000 verses 
submitted from all over the country at the 
radio request of the ‘‘Town crier,’’ Alex- 
ander Woollicott 

Boston Transcript p2 D 31 ‘'37 


Woollcott, Alexander 
(comp.) Woollcott’s second reader. Vik- 


ing press 1937 $3 808.8 


Contains the work of twenty authors, in- 
omaing eight complete books previously 
published as separate books. Each selec- 
tion has a chapter of comment by the com- 
piler. The authors included are: Edith 
oe aa Gustav Eckstein; Max Beerbohm; 

H. wrence; Willa Cather; W. S. 
a. Th , oo * Pottle; Kenneth Grahame; 
William Austin: Albert Halper; Dorothy 
Parker; Ernest Hemingway; William Bo- 
litho; Anne Parish; Stephen Crane; R. L. 
Stevenson; Dr John Brown; Clarence Day; 
W. L. Cross. 





Booklist 34:128 D 1 °37 
Books p10 N 28 '37 900w 
+ Sat R of Lit 17:11 N 20 ‘37 470w 


Springf’d Republican p7e O 31 '37 140w 


Time 30:72 N 29 °37 60w 


Librarians, 


February 1938 


910 Geography and Travel 


Covarrubias, Miguel 
Island of Bali; with an album of photo- 


graphs by Rose Covarrubias. Knopf 
1937 $5 919.2 


After an earlier visit to the island of 
Bali, Covarrubias and his wife could not 
be happy until they were able to return 
for a longer period. This book deals with 
the art and culture, the background and 
the everyday life of the Balinese as seen 
thru the sympathetic and understanding 
eyes of an artist. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of paintings and drawings by the 
author and many photographs by his wife 
Glossary. Bibliography. Index. 

Booklist 34:140 D 15 '37 

+ Books p3 N 14 '37 1800w 


+ — Nation 145:654 D 11 '37 650w 


New Repub 93:139 D 8 '37 700w 
+N Y Times p9 N 28 '37 1400w 
+ Sat R of Lit 17:10 D 4 "37 550w 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 8:4 D '37 500w 


Havighurst, Walter 
Upper Mississippi; a wilderness saga; il. 


by David and Lolita Granahan. (Rivers 
of America) Farrar 1937 $2.50 917.7 


This account of the Upper Mississippi 
valley is concerned chiefly with the stories 
of the Scandinavian immigrants who came 
to the country in the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century. 

Booklist 34:169 Ja 1 ‘38 
Books pl D 12 '37 1450w 
+ N Y Times p6 D 12 '37 1150w 
+ Sat R of Lit 17:30 D 4 '37 700w 


B or 92 Biography 


Curie, Eve 
Madame Curie, a biography; tr. by Vin 


Doubleday 1937 $3.50 
92 
The life story of the co-discoverer f 


radium, written by her younger daughter. 
Booklist 34:140 D 15 "37 


+ Books p3 N 28 ’37 1500w 

Boston Transcript p2 D 18 ‘37 850w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl0 N 27 ‘37 
Commonweal 27:223 D 17 '37 3250w 

New Repub 93:206 D 22 '37 850w 

N Y Times p6 D 5 '37 1650w 

Sat R of Lit 17:5 D 4 ’37 460w 
Scientific Bk Club R 8:1 D ‘37 1250w 
Time 30:80 D 13 ‘37 90w 


cent Sheean. 


+++ ++ 


Ludwig, Emil ; 
Cleopatra; the story of a queen; tr. by 


Bernard Miall. Viking press 1937 
$3.50 92 


While he was working on his study of 
The Nile, the author became interested in 
Cleopatra. As a result he has written the 
story of Cleopatra in a form which ap- 
proaches that of the historical novel. ‘‘This 
unquiet history is dedicated almost entire- 
ly to the psychological life of the heroine 
and her three Romans. Not here will the 
reader find the soul of the grande 


amoureuse which the legendary Cleopatra 
has become, in defiance of all the sources, 
but a lover, mother, warrior, and queen. 
All problems of form apart, I hope my 
readers will accept this representation as 
a contribution to the history of the human 
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for 


heart on which I have been working these 
thirty years.’ Preface 
Booklist 34:171 Ja 1 °38 
+ Books p4 D 5 °37 950w 
+ Boston Transcript pl D 11 °37 900w 
Commonweal 27:248 D 24 '37 


7 390w 
Manchester Guardian p7 D 3 ‘37 360w 
+—N Y Times p9 D 5 °'37 1500w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 17:7 D 4 °37 600w 
Time 30:78 D 13 ’37 550w 


Roosevelt, Mrs Eleanor (Roosevelt) 
This is my story. Harper 1937 $3 92 


In her autobiography the wife of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt covers the years from her 
early childhood to the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1924, some time before her hus- 
band’s election as Governor of New York. 

Booklist 34:143 D 15 '37 
+ Books pl N 21 '37 1400w 
Boston Transcript p6 D 4 ‘37 450w 


+ Christian Science Monitor p18 N 15 '37 

+ New Repub 93:139 D 8 '37 550w 

+N Y Times pl N 21 °'37 2300w 

+ Sat R of Lit 17:5 N 27 °37 1200w 
Time 30:80 D 13 '37 130w 


Sackville-West, Victoria Mary 
Pepita. Doubleday 1937 $3 920 


The first part of this family memoir tells 
the story of the author’s grandmother, a 
Spanish dancer of rare beauty, who was 
the mistress of an English diplomat, Sir 
Lionel Sackville-West, later Lord Sackville. 
The second part is the story of Pepita’s 
daughter who married her cousin, the third 
Lord Sackville. 

Booklist 34:173 Ja 1 ‘38 

Books p5 D 12 '37 1150w 
+- Chicago Daily Tribune p15 D 11 ‘37 

Manchester Guardian p7 N 2 '37 400w 
+ New Statesman & Nation 14:695 O 30 
"37 800w 


N Y Times p9 D 12 '37 1150w 
+ Sat R of Lit 17:7 D 4 °37 450w 
+ Spec 159:sup24 N 19 '37 900w 


Springf’'d Republican p7e N 14 '37 600w 
Time 30:76 D 13 '37 750w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p796 O 30 '37 


Stein, Gertrude 
Everybody’s autobiography. Random 
house 1937 $3 92 


This sequel to the 


B Pees é Autobiography of Alice 
3. oklas is 


concerned chiefly with Miss 
Stein's visit to America after the success 
of the earlier book. 

Booklist 34:144 D 15 °37 

Books p6 D 12 ’37 1050w 

Boston Transcript p3 D 4 ‘37 750w 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p15 D 11 °37 

+—N Y Times p7 D 5 ’37 1450w 

Sat R of Lit 17:11 D 4 ’37 1000w 


Fiction 


Bridge, Ann, pseud. 


Enchanter’s nightshade. Little 1937 $2.50 


F 

Post-Victorian romance, in which a 
pretty and well-brought up English girl 
goes to Italy as governess in the estab- 
lishment of a titled family, The domin- 
ating figure of the family is the Vecchia 
Marchesa, aged ninety-nine, who sees or 
hears everything and rules her large fam- 
ily with a broad-minded subtlety. When 
her favorite daughter-in-law and the Eng- 
lish governess fall in love with the same 
man and a near-tragedy results, it is the 
Vecchia Marchesa whose wisdom saves the 


situation from becoming a debacle. 
Booklist 34:94 N 1 ‘37 
+ Books pll O 24 '37 T50w 
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+ Boston Transcript pl O 23 °37 1500w 
|. —. Manchester Guardian p6 N 5 ‘37 400w 
4. 


N Y Times p6 O 24 °37 1500w 

Sat R of Lit 16:5 O 25 ‘37 550w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 24 '37 950w 
Time 30:80 O 25 '37 30w 

— Times [London] Lit Sup p835 N 6 ’37 


++ 


La ‘Ferdi Oliver 


The enemy gods. Houghton 1937 = 


“The story, opening in 1919, covers the 
years from childhood to early manhood 
in the life of a Navajo boy. Its central sub- 
ject is that boy’s struggle to decide be- 
tween opposed cultures. Whether to try to 
be white, whether to follow his own people, 
is a question posed and reposed in his 
mind with each shift from boarding school 
to tribe, from tribe to boarding school 
again. That the answer is found at last 
partly through accident takes nothing from 
the strength of the story, for the accident 
comes about only because the _ spiritual 
struggle is then at its flercest.’’ Sat R of 
Lit 

+ Books pl O 24 '37 1050w 

+ Sommonweal 27:23 O 29 '37 600w 

— Nation 145:538 N 13 °37 420w 
+ — New Repub 92:379 N 3 '37 600w 
N Y Times p6 O 17 '37 750w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:5 O 16 ’37 400w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 24 '37 750w 
Time 30:78 O 25 °37 480w 


Children’s Books 


De Angeli, Marguerite 
Petite Suzanne. Doubleday 1937 $2 jF 

“It tells of the homely everyday hap- 
penings as well as of the unusual experi- 
ences. A delightful Christmas celebra- 
tion adds to the color and sense of place, 
while the lovely illustrations give distinc- 
tion to the simple story.’’ Horn book 

+ Atlantic N '37 50w 

Books p10 N 14 °37 250w 
+ Horn Bk M 13:374 N ‘37 7T0w 


+N Y Times p4 N 14 ‘37 470w 
Hunt, Mabel Leigh 
Susan, beware! il. by Mildred Boyle. 


Stokes 1937 $1.75 jF 


“Susan Merrill, who lived in Indiana in 


the 70's, went through a _ succession of 
scrapes, delightful to today’s readers and 
safe for them to read about. . . There were 


many more chances for a tomboy to col- 
lide with authority than there are now— 
but the best-behaved child of today, as 
well as some not so well-behaved, could 
not help enjoying the minor collisions of 
Susan on the road to growing up a lady.”’ 
Books 

Booklist 34:112 N 15 ‘37 
-+- Books p10 N 14 ’37 320w 
+ Library J 62:809 N 1 °’37 70w 
-+- Library J 62:882 N 15 '37 120w 


Parton, Ethel 
Vinny Applegay; her first year in New 
York; a story of the 1870's. Viking 
press 1937 $2 jF 
“In the 1870’s Vinny went to live with 
a bachelor uncle in New York where she 
enjoyed being ‘lady of the house,’ and 
exploring the city.’’ Cleveland 
+ Atlantic N ‘37 60w 
Booklist 34:97 N 1 '37 
+ Books p10 N 14 '37 310w 
+- Boston Transcript p4 N 13 '37 
+ Horn Bk M 13:292 S '37 70w 
+ Horn Bk M 13:367 N ’37 40w 
+ N Y Times p37 N 14 '37 350w 
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A NEW PRINTED CATALOG CARD SERVICE 


S the result of a questionnaire sent to a 

representative group of libraries, The 
H. W. Wilson Company is offering a new 
service to libraries: viz., the supplying of sets 
of printed cards for newly published books 
that our advisers believe should be elected to 
our well known Standard Catalog Series. Spe- 
cifically, cards will be printed for current titles 
that seem most likely to be included in the 
annual supplements to the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and the Children’s 
Catalog, and for those titles which may be 
starred in the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries. 

Librarians—particularly those in small public 
and high school libraries—have told us that 
they will welcome this service, whiclr will re- 
lease a good deal of their time for adminis- 
trative work that is now spent in cataloging 
work. A feature of these cards will be the 
printing of the decimal classification number 
and subject headings, chosen by our staff of 
expert catalogers, so that the cards will be 
ready to file in the library’s own card catalog. 

We plan to print cards for five hundred 
titles or more during the first year of this ex- 
periment, issuing from forty or fifty titles a 


month. With the support of a large number 
of libraries we shall attempt to supply cards 
on the basis of 10c for the first set of cards 
for one book in each order, and 5c for each 
additional set in the same order. The number 
of cards in a set will vary, perhaps from three 
to ten, according to the nature of the book, 
with a probable average of five. 

How to order the catalog cards. The Wilson 
Company, in order to cut bookkeeping ex 
penses in these transactions down to a mini 
mum, will sell 5-cent coupons in sheets of 20 
for one dollar. Librarians will buy these 
coupons in advance, attach them to each order, 
and thereby save both librarians and us the 
trouble and cost of handling bills for small 
amounts. 

Book titles will be selected and announced 
promptly, and orders will be filled without 
delay. Watch for the first listing of catalog 
cards next month. The dollar-sheets of cou 
pons may be ordered now. 

This new service, we believe, will prove a 
popular and valuable one to a large and grow- 
ing group of American libraries. 


THE H. W. Witson Company 





FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points 
as A 5. Gree, The Coated. .cccccccccccce Bl 
2. Kenneth L. Roberts, Northwest Passage.. 175 
3. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria..... 143 
4. Louis Bromfield, Rains Came............ 135 
5. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 130 
6. Stuart Cloete, Turning Wheels.......... 68 
7. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men....... 55 
8. Ann Bridge, Enchanter’s Nightshade..... 49 

9. Ernest Hemingway, To Have and Have 
er ee ee Pee ree eee 44 
10. James Hilton, Lost Horizon............. 33 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, 


(Mass.), and Toronto. 





Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public 


Comment: As in last month’s report, The Citadel is leading the fiction titles with Northwest Passage 
running second. Enchanter’s Nightshade is the single addition to this list. The position of How to 
Win Friends and Influence People in first place among the non-fiction titles remains unchallenged. 
New titles on the non-fiction list are Madame Curie, Assignment in Utopia, and This is My Story. 


Cuitpren’s Booxs: We find that Roller Skates, by Ruth Sawyer has moved into first place. 
popular books among the children are: Sue Barton, Student Nurse, b 
Chief, by John O’Brien, Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, and Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. 


: t I Brooklyn, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Salt 


libraries of twenty-six cities *) 


NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points 


1. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 
DE SEL theses Sens beedsecéses 207 


2. Tiel Rae Fee Hae si cise cccccscsee 11 

3. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, The Arts.... & 

4. Heiser, American Doctor’s Odyssey...... 4 

5. Carl Crow, Four Hundred Million Cus 
SOMEETE cccncccccescceecessecessccsces 

6. Eleanor Roosevelt, This is My Story.... 60 

7. Eve Curie, Madame Curie............... 

8. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion...... 53 

9. Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Utopia.... 49 

10. Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s 60 fam- 
Mt Adeatenusesrnteusbavnaes «sevens « & 


Other 


Helen Silver 


soylston, 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Des Moines, 


Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield 
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May we send you free a copy of “Every- 
thing Is Thunder,” the sensational novel 
which O. O. McIntyre called “the most ab- 
sorbing book I’ve read in five years.” The 
strange war-time romance of a German girl 
and a young British officer is the background 
for this extraordinary story of escape from a 
prison camp. 


For one month only, we will send this 
exciting, full-length book free to new sub- 
scribers with our special 6 month introduc- 
tory subscription to THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
for $l—an unprecedented low price for 
America’s most fearless, outspoken, and 
stimulating magazine. 


Send your dollar to 


_ ‘ pai 
- %) 
ae P } << 
B scrim W 
, > ~ 
> } 
_ 
pre 
ts 
/ J 


xr itt AMERICAN MERCURY 


\ Depertment WB 38 
te ee wee 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
today 
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JANUARY 
(Continued from the February Bulletin) 


anuary 10. Max Gate House, where Thomas 

ardy died in 1928, has been listed for auc- 
tion. During the building of Max Gate, which 
overlooks Dorchester—the “Casterbridge” of 
Hardy’s novels—the skeletons of three Roman 
soldiers were unearthed. 


January 20. Vicki Baum, German writer in 
Hollywood, stated that she had completed all 
requirements for American citizenship, and 
that she would take the oath of allegiance 
within a week. 


January 22. The New York Public Library 
announced its discovery of the only known 
example of early picture-coloring by wood- 
block stencils. From the binding of the 400- 
year-old Enchiridon militis Christioni (Eras- 
mus) experts in the print room had removed 
the boards, soaked them, and found them to 
be composed of innumerable single sheets, 
fragments of colored French woodcuts. 


January 24. The Bureau of Prisons of the 
U. S. Department of Justice contemplates dis- 
tributing copies of Dale Carnegie’s How to 
Win Friends. . . to all Federal prisons includ- 
ing Alcatraz, Atlanta, and Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiaries. 


January 25. Feasting on imported haggis 
pudding (a hearts-livers delicacy boiled in a 
sheep’s stomach!), the Burns Society observed 
the 129th birthday of the poet “who set Scot- 
land to music.” 


January 25. According to a release from 
London the $500,000 rare-book collection, as- 
sembled by the late Mortimer L. Schiff of 
New York, will be auctioned at Sothebys. 


January 25. J. Henry Harper, one of the 
third generation of a famous publishing fam- 
ily, died in Paris in his eighty-seventh year. 
Before his retirement twenty-five years ago as 
partner in Harper & Bros., he had maintained 
an enviable list of authors; and his House of 
Harper and I Remember are filled with remi- 
niscences of such literary lions as Mark Twain 
and Thomas Hardy. 


qpuety 26. The 250th anniversary of the 
irth of Emanuel Swedenborg, Swedish theo- 
logian and scientist, was commemorated at a 
dinner at the Hotel Delmonico in New York. 
Five hundred attended and President Roose- 
velt sent a special message. 


ueey 30. Ferdinand Brunot, celebrated 
rench grammarian and author of histories of 
the French language, died in his seventy-eighth 
year in Paris. 


The Literary Calendar 


1938 




















FEBRUARY 


February 1. Leon Barritt, for thirty years 
publisher of “The Monthly Evening Sky 
Map,” containing descriptions of the stars and 
planets and appearing in newspapers all over 
the world, died in New York at the age of 
eighty-seven. 


February 2. Vincent Sheean, novelist, with 
his wife, the former Diana Forbes-Robertson, 
and their infant daughter Linda, arrived in 
New York from Europe. Mr. Sheean’s Day 
of Battle (tentative title) will be published in 
the Spring. 


February 2. Postmaster General James A. 
Farley is said to have signed a contract for 
$75,000 for his forthcoming autobiography. 


February 2. Armando Palacio Valdes, 
Spanish novelist, regarded as one of the lead- 
ers in Spain’s literary renaissance, died in 
Madrid. He was eighty-four. 


February 3. The American center of the 
P. E. N. Club, an international society of 
poets, playwrights, essayists, editors, and novel- 
ists, accepted an invitation to hold a literary 
congress at the World’s Fair in May 1939. 


February 7. Robert Frost, poet, breaking 
his resolution never to judge poetry contests, 
praised the the simplicity of a poem entered 
by fourteen-year-old Joan Ohlrogge, of Larch- 
mont, N.Y. in an annual Camp Fire Girls’ 
competition. 


February 7. The 126th anniversary of the 
birth of Charles Dickens was observed at a 
dinner held at the Hotel Brevoort, New York. 
Edward F. Stevens, of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, recapitulated some of the highlights 
of the novelist’s career. 


February 8. Thomas Wolfe, novelist, won 
his suit against “autograph agent” James Mur- 
doch Dooher for the return of three manu- 
scripts intrusted to him for sale and for an 
accounting of the manuscripts which he had 
sold after the termination of their mutual 
agreement. When asked to produce the letter 
ending their contract, Dooher said that he had 
left it at home and had decided to “sell it for 
the autograph.” 


February 8. George Daley, sports editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, died in New 
York in his 69th year. 


February 9. Charles T. Dazey, whose clas- 
sic melodrama In Old Kentucky survived 
twenty-six consecutive seasons on the road 
and three motion picture versions, died in 
Quincy, Ill, at the age of eighty-two. 


(Continued on page 426) 
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ADVFETISING Panne REMOVRK 


In These 2 Volumes 


A COMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY ON PROFESSIONAL 
ARTISTS e ART ACTIVITY & ORGANIZATIONS IN AMERICA 





Just Published! ... NEW VOLUME 2 What’s in the 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART NEW WHO’S WHC: 


WHEN you want information about a professional BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 

cam PS S . ’ l H re Now, in one volume, all groups of Amer 
artist in America, just turn to Who’s Who in Amer ea hie ce oie oo. 
ican Art. painters, sculptors, illustrators, cartoonists, 

° . ~ iat ‘ i - 4 graphic artists, craftsmen, mural painters, de 

In this biennial publication you have, in factual, Sean ann a ee eae ate. 

reference form, the story of the artists of our day complete biographical information 
where they live and work . .. where and when 
d ; , ; . CLASSIFIED INDEX 

they were born... under whom they studied. . . a 

? : , ‘ 3 ; hoa This new index makes it easy for you to 
collections in which they are represented . . . awards locate artists by the medium in which they 
won, and prizes and scholarships... in fact, com- work. 
plete biographical data. GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
_ New Volume 2, just published, brings the picture ai aans eas GUA the eet ta « 
right up to the minute, places at your fingertips, particular city or state, turn to the con 

* ¢ . 7 venient Geogr a ndex 

accurate, dependable information. In this new edi- ee ea . 
tion, there are 1,756 more artists than in the preced- NECROLOGY AND OBITUARIES 
ing volume. — And a ( lassified Index has been added, The necrology of creative artists and archi 
so you can find, quickly and easily, any artist work- tects for the years 1927 to 1935 is brought 
3 7. S .” - - ‘ up to the minute with obituaries for the year 
ing in a particular field, or the total number of 1936 and ten months of 1937. 


artists in various fields. 

Once the people who use your Library discover 
that Who’s Who in American Art is available, you This is what the 
will see why it has achieved the reputation—“the ee 
most widely used art reference book in America.” ART ANNUAL CONTAINS: 
LIST - $8 - - TO LIBRARIES - $6 - - 715 P - - CLOTH 
THE YEAR IN ART 


Significant events of the year in all 
branches of art activity, and a factual survey 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL ofthe year’s acherements 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


. C8 . al, ational—with staff, offi 

IMPORTANT though the American Art Annual is adn oa gg gy ots = 
as a current reference work, just as important, so 
Librarians tell us, is the fact that each edition adds ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
a new chapter to a cumulative art history of Amer- Professional art schools, universities and 
, - colleges with art departments Curricula, 
ica. tuition, enrollment, department heads. 

Like its companion volume, Who’s Who, the Art 
Annual is the only book of its kind. Not duplicated, FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


it is the one source of the information it contains. IN ART 
From whom available, qualifications, when 


And its usefulness will be apparent, as you €x- to apply, amount of stipend. A feature espe 
amine its contents, described on the right. Charac- cially important to students 
terized as an indispensable handbook, the American THE ART PRESS 
Art Annual “hears all, knows all, tells all . . . about 


. . Spe : - Magazines, bulletins, newspapers carrying 
art organizations and art activity in America. art notes. Editor, publisher, address, price 
LIST - $8 - - TO LIBRARIES - $5.50 - - CLOTH PAINTINGS SOLD AT AUCTION 

All paintings sold at auction for $200 or 
Note: Volume 33 is now current. Volume 34 will be ts 











published in the fall of this year. 


The American Art Annual and Who’s Who in American Art are published by The American 
Federation of Arts, a non-profit-making national organization. A complete catalog of the 
Federation’s publications will gladly be sent to you upon request. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS e@_ BARR BUILDING . WASHINGTON, D. c. 
SS ee SSS s*i—“‘“‘“‘«é 
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Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


FICTION NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 

0. es Fi Gey: FOS GM ies ve cc cisien 252 1. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 
2. Kenneth L. Roberts, Northwest Passage... 199 - Influence People.. ee 211 
3 | B field. Rai joe 151 2. Eve Curie, Madame Curic..........+++- 108 
oe Se ee eee eee eres ves 2 6 hoagie 3. Lin Yu-t’ang, Importance of Living.... 99 
4. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 139 4. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, The Arts.. 4 

5. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria..... 116 5. Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s 60 Fam 
6. Stuart Cloete, Turning Wheels......... 90 W1CS vee eeceeecccveeees jesccccescecrcs 78 
=) ie 6. Heiser, American Doctor's Odyssey.... 73 
7. Ernest Hemingway, To Have and Have > = ; “4 
Not 66 ee ee ee) eee 70 
} : Pe eg Es cl ee ae nf 8. Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Utopia.... 68 

8. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men..... 99 9. Carl Crow, Four Hundred Million Cus 
9. Elmer Rice, Imperial City.......ccccces 36 SE. hoescdeddes dione awd . 66 
10. Margery Sharp, Nutmeg Tree.......... 36 10. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion..... 62 


ComMENT: For the third consecutive month, The Citadel and Northwest Passage are in first and second 
places respectively among the fiction titles. Two mewcomers are Imperial City and The Nutmeg 
Tree. On the non-fiction list Madame Curie has advanced to second position, and the Jmportancs 
of Living, although it appears on the list for the first time, occupies third place. 


CuILpREN’s Booxs: Nineteen libraries have reported their most popular children’s titles this month 
he five receiving the largest number of votes are: Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, Roller Skates, by 
Ruth Sawyer, Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, by Helen Boylston, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
by the Brothers Grimm, and Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring 
field (Mass.), and Toronto. 














(Continued from page 422) February 16. It was announced that the 
February 10. Margery Sharp, author of “Thomas Mann Collection” of autograph man- 


The Nutmeg Tree, arrived from England on USCTipts, first editions, translations, and othe: 
See. Maen: ited aamet 8 Sunr-euevent: suc- literary materials reflecting the life and work 


oa) UE Ce oct Meets vim ol Menallal, of the German author, has been established at 
“ess. she c > re “nels , 7? . A 

| eae die ~—— __ ; S the Yale University Library. 

nursery tale: 


I had a little nut tree February 17. Sinclair Lewis, who in 1930 
And nothing would it bear said of the American Academy of Arts and 
But a silver nutmeg Letters, “It does not represent literary Amer 
And a golden pear. ica today. It represents only Henry Wads 


worth Longfellow,” accepted his election to 

February 10. William Allen White, eminent membership in that group with a “feeling of 
. 4 4 ct e + ” a “ = ” 
editor of the Emporia Gazette, reached his honor” and “pleasure. 





seventieth birthday. Of his hundreds of con- se saditneecencnis 
gratulatory messages only one—addressed 
“The Hon. William Allen White”—irked him. APRIL BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
“Calli “ Paull “after the 
reece, Beg inlet Meny siities ” “ Book of the Month Club 
gee SS wee a“ P - The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


Scribner 


February 14. O. O. (Oscar Odd) McIntyre, Liicsaws Gait 


whose column “New York Day by Day,” was Dual selection 
syndicated by more than five hundred news- Summing Up, by Somerset Maugham. Double 
° a. 8 ™ a “—_ aay 

papers in the United States, Canada, and Mex _A Prairie Grove, by Donald Culross Peattie 
ico, died in New York at the age of fifty- Simon & Schuster 
three. He began journalism = = $5-a-week Junior Literary Guild 
reporter on the Gallipolis (Ohio) Journal, and Older boys: He went with Vasco Da Gama 
less than a year ago he refused a $7000-for-a- by Louise Andrews Kent. Houghton ‘ 
three-minute-speech radio contract! One of Pm. A Lg Bow 5a ad 
his strongest passions was dogs—he moved ,_ Intermediate group: The Baby Giant Panda, 
out of the Majestic because his bull terrier by Ruth Harkness. Carrick & Evans 

Primary group: High in the Mountains, by 


was barred from the passenger elevator. And Emma Brock. Whitman 

the other was clothes—in his wardrobe were ‘ 

; vs oa a ‘ Catholic Book Club 

sixty dressing gowns, vivid-color suits, wild 2 ? 
vn The Long Tomorrow, by Evelyn Voss Wise. 
ties, and pearl-gray fedoras. Appleton-Century 
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LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


| apes is 
| 


| 
| 
| ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION 
| OF ITS NEW CATALOG CONTAINING 
| 104 PAGES OF PRODUCTS 


@ In preparing this catalog, we have endeavored to make it the most 
complete of its kind. Many interesting new features have been in- 
cluded in its contents; other standard departments expanded. It is 
designed for busy librarians, and arranged so as to provide every facility 


for saving time when selecting and ordering. 













@No stone has been left un- 
turned towards making this 
catalog the most complete sin- 
gle source for everything that 


the modern library requires. 


@ We shall be very happy to send 
you a copy of the new LEFCO cata- 


log immediately upon request. 





LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


| 36 WEST 20th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














Charles Allen Smart 


T a time when the literary market is 

glutted with “inspiration books,” jour- 
nalists’ Odysseys, etc., and doing dull trading 
in (good and bad) biographies, speculators 
might do well to investigate the returns on a 
very new piece of writing, R.F.D., done by a 
young back-to-the-land Harvard intellectual 
who has something to say and the ability to 
say it. 

Charles Allen Smart was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1904. His father, George Smart, 
founded and edited the Columbus Citizen and 
was associated with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. His mother is assistant to the head- 
master of the Kew-Forest School on Long 
Island and one of the first two women to be 
appointed to a library board in Greater New 
York. He attended local schools in Ohio, and, 
on coming east when he was thirteen, in 
Queensborough. At Harvard, from which he 
was graduated in 1926, he wrote for the Ad- 
vocate. After college he became a printer's 
devil in the establishment of Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, typographer; from 1927 to 1930 
worked in the editorial department of Double- 
day, Doran; and then taking an apartment in 
Greenwich Village he tried free-lancing for a 
few months before retreating to Oak Hill 
farm, near Chillicothe, Ohio, where he wrote 
the first draft of New England Holiday 
(1931), a jaunty study of a group of fresh- 
from-college upstarts at a house party in the 
country. 

During a fifteen-month lark in Europe he 
wrote The Brass Cannon (1933), a semi- 
romantic novel of Manhattan life; and on his 
return taught English at the Choate School in 
Wallingford, Conn. On New Year’s Day, 
1935, he married Margaret Warren Hussey, 
of Plymouth, Mass., brought her to Oak Hill, 
which he had meanwhile inherited from his 
aunt. And now after three years of a (neces- 
sarily modified) Thoreauvian venture, he says 
emphatically: “No thank you gentlemen, you 
can keep your offices and trains, your files and 
accounts, your wing collars and umbrellas.” 


R.F.D. is neither a breezy bucolic reminis- 
cence nor a sadistic portrait of the wolf at the 
door. It is the authentic, closely documented, 
story of an “urban... malcontent of the 
twenties” who becomes an actual dirt-farmer 
but retains the valuable objectivity of a non- 
sentimental philosophy and a neat sense of 
humor. On the ungentle art of “hewing” he 
remarks: 

“For the good of mankind, dictators should be re- 
quired to take up the ax and saw before they come 
into power. .. Carlylean interpreters of history 
should note that the Kaiser is sawing wood in Hol- 


land afterwards, while Stalin did his stint in Siberia 
irst.” 


And concerning one of the most trying epi- 
sodes of life on the soil—the endless war 
against germs and disease—he confesses: 


“If Peggy [his wife] had her way, we’d think of 
nothing but bacteria, and be completely miserable. If 





CHARLES ALLEN SMART 


them, and be 


happy.’ 


never think of 


I had my way, we'd 
alive and 


dead. tetween us, we are still 

The business of mending fences, lambing, 
milking cows, running a straight furrow, and 
“showing” cocker spaniels at the county fai 
is, as yet, operating under the law of diminish 
ing returns. The fact that Allen Smart has, 
however, a very modest income elsewhere 
which he acknowledges and analyzes with dis- 
arming candor—obviously eases his own agri 
cultural problem but does not discourage him 
in his belief that Oak Hill will become self- 
sustaining. He once tried making a little 
money by selling a weekly column of com- 
ment to a local newspaper for five dollars a 
column. But the editor turned him down: he 
could see no point in paying Smart that much 
“when he could get Walter Lippman, canned, 
for two.” Moreover, the first play Smart 
wrote for the Little Theatre in Chillicothe, 
The Episode of Growth, “floated out across 
the footlights and settled like an ice-pack on 
every forehead in the room.” 

In larger literary enterprises, however, 
things have been far rosier; and any symptom 
of fretting over his occasional fiascos as a 
playwright are grossly eclipsed by his un- 
inhibited delight in strutting the boards him- 
self. In their small-town theatricals both he 
and Peggy submit to any kind of réle. But in 
the less conscious presentations of real living 
they will always refuse to be cast as “regional- 
ists and reactionaries, with shot guns and a 
pew in church”; and they repeat only one 
creed: “to keep alive, if we can, in more ways 
than one, and if we have to, to do that, to 
build a new America.” 
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Rex Warner 


S the thick thunder of World War can- 

nonade thinned to scattering rumbles and 
the dictatorships tightened their grip on 
Europe, literary England was somewhat 
startled to hear a clear but unfamiliar chant, 
the song of the new poets with their faith in 
a new set of values. Rex Warner's 


Come then, companions. This is the spring 


of blood, S 
heart’s heyday, movement of masses, begin 
ning of good 


reiterated the tidings of his fellow Oxford- 
ians, C. Day Lewis, W. H. Auden, and Stephen 
Spender, Left-wing bards who had learned 
much about poetry from the Hopkins-Owen- 
Eliot school, and much about social forces 
from Marx. Now and then, when the eco- 
nomic scene brightened temporarily, these 
young Communistic writers may have with- 
drawn a pace, but their essential convictions 
remain. Rex Warner is among those who, 
according to C. Day Lewis, have refused to be 
“stampeded into fanaticism.” Out of poetry 
and propaganda he has fashioned a novel of 
allegory and satire, a tale of the search after 
the Wild Goose, his symbol of modern salva- 
tion. The Wild Goose Chase and the first 
American edition of his Poems have only re- 
cently come from the press. 


Rex Warner was born on March 9, 1905, in 
Birmingham, Warwickshire. His father, evi- 
dently unmindful of the deep-seated Noncon- 
formity that is almost a Birmingham tradition, 
the precedent having been set by the very 
early Unitarians, Friends, and Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, is a clergyman in the Church of Eng- 
land; his mother is a school teacher. From 
St. George’s Harpenden he went up to Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, at eighteen, on a scho- 
larship awarded for excellence in the Clas- 
sics—altho he has since come to think more 
highly of the jolly-good-fellow’s “darts” or 
“shove-half-penny” than literary criticism! He 
rather dislikes theories of poetry, but about 
the novel he says: 

_ “I should like to see the characters of the novel 
invested with the kind of poetic quality that makes 
them, in their own way, more, not less, impressive 
than the characters of everyday life. I should like 
to see the epic and allegorical qualities in the place 


of the photographic methods which now seem to 
be popular.” 


At preparatory school and at college he was 
captain of the Rugby XV’s and has played for 
Gloucestershire. He taught school for a while 
—until it was discovered that his opinions 
were not those of the Headmaster—and then 
secured a post in Egypt, where he finished his 
novel. Meanwhile he had married; had be- 
come increasingly interested in the socio- 
political controversies of the hour; and occa- 
sionally wrote poetry and critiques for the 
London Mercury, the New Statesman, and the 
Saturday Review. He is now in Surrey, teach- 
ing Latin and Greek at the Frensham Heights 
School in Farnham, the site of Moor Park 





REX WARNER 


where lived Sir William Temple when Jona 
than Swift was his secretary. 

The Wild Goose Chase is the story of three 
brothers who set out separately and on bicycles 
from their native village, bound for the “fron- 
tier,” a terra incogmita divided only into “City” 
and “Country,” seeking the Wild Goose, emblem 
of some kind of social millennium. Rudolph 
is the firm-jawed, irrational Fascist youth; 
David the soulless Bloomsbury intellectual; and 
George the good-hearted, open-minded man- 
in-the-street. The upshot of their elaborate 
story-within-a-story adventures is this: Ru 
dolph comes to the conclusion that the bird he 
had been after belonged to an extinct species; 
David’s goose turned out to be a stuffed one; 
and George, the nearest to victory, leader of 
an army of farmers and workers that stamps 
out the inanities of the old bureaucracy, only 
hears, one night, the swoop of a flock of these 
“velping hounds of air... the bell-like note 
of an outriding voice.” 

Obviously this book is the conscious design 
of a poet-propagandist and those who would 
test it on, let us say, the Walter Scott formula 
for the novel are barking up the wrong tree 
Its satire often reaches an almost Swiftian 
subtlety and intensity: George’s stinging 
mockery of the King, for example, takes on 
the appearance of playful caviling. Or, for a 
lighter version of this same art, and for the 
assurance that Mr. Warner is, perhaps, not too 
sensitive to the ultimata of his critics, mark 
the words of the hyperthyroid Wilhelmina, 
one of the intellectual mainstays of the all- 
embracing experimental Convent. 


“See what you think of my review of Coddk 
gut’s poems. He’s a charming young man, quite a 
genius, I’m sure. He has every alternate letter 


printed upside down. Quite brilliant.” 





